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REVIEWS 
The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments: with 
Copious Notes by E. W. Lane. Nos. I. to V. 
Knight & Co. 


Ow the appearance of the first number of this 
ndid edition of these popular Tales, we ex- 
ssed our admiration of Mr. Harvey’s tasteful 

and beautiful illustrations with an earnestness 

notaltogether in keeping with the unimpassioned 
dignity becoming critics. We trust, however, 
that, with the observant, we saved our character 
for sobriety and discretion, by expressly reserving 
our opinion on Mr. Lane’s performance until the 
work had made some further progress towards 
completion. We now feel ourselves justified in 
adverting to the subject. 

When the ‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments’ 
were first made known to the European public 
through the French translation by Galland, they 
were universally pronounced to be a clever and 
ingenious literary fraud. The manners and 
customs therein described were so contrary to 
all received ideas concerning the East, the 
very style and distribution so dissimilar to all 
opinions oa yore Arabian literature, that 
even Oriental scholars, of distinguished repu- 
tation, did not hesitate to declare that the 
work, as a whole, must be considered as a for- 
gery, although they admitted the possibility that 
some of the tales might have been translated 
from the Arabic. Genuine or not, the work 
was triumphantly successful, and within a few 

it was translated into almost every lan- 

guage in Europe ; hundreds of imitations, bear- 
ing the titles of Persian, Turkish, and Tartar 
i apeneg which the ‘ Tales of the Genii,’ by 
our countryman Sir Charles Morell, deserve a 
distinguished place—were produced almost with- 
out interruption, and without satiating the public, 
or dulling the appetite for this peculiar class of 
literature, which seemed now for the first time awa- 
kened. In fact, it may be confidently asserted, 
that in these Eastern tales originated a new 
branch of literature ; and that the history of the 
Arabian Nights, the account of their introduc- 
tion into Europe, the review of the works which 
sprung up in imitation of them, their influence 
on general literature, as well as the relative 
merits of the numberless translations, must form 
no uninteresting chapter in any comprehensive 
history of modern literature. 

For many years all doubt and mystery re- 

pecting the authenticity of the Tales has ceased. 
ides the numerous MS. copies which have 

been brought from the East, no less than four 
editions of the original text have been printed. 

Still doubts remained as to who was their author, 

and where and at what time they were written, 

whether originally in Arabic, or translated from 
the literature of other countries early subdued 
by the Arabs; and, strange as it may appear, not- 
withstanding the infinite number of editions and 








translations these tales have gone through in 
every country of Europe, with their several pre- 
faces, introductions, and preliminary criticisms, 
those points are still involved in great obscurity. 
German critics, in general, incline to the opi- 
nion that they are of Indian or Persian origin ; 
Schlegel asserts that many of the tales are pla- 
iarisms from a Sanskrit work, and that others 
lave been interpolated, and manifestly belong 
hot to the literature either of India or Arabia; 








while Von Hammer goes so far as to quote the 
words of an eminent Arabian author, in proof 
that they were originally written in the Persian 
language, and from thence translated into Arabic 
at a very early period, under the Khalifs of the 
house of "Abbas. From these opinions the 
scholars in this country seem generally to dis- 
sent, and incline to believe that the Tales are 
decidedly Arabic; that they were written at a 
very late period; and that there is nothing either 
in the narrative, or in the pictures of manners 
and customs, which is not perfectly consistent 
with what we observe in Syria, Egypt, and other 
Mussulman countries, or which should lead to 
the supposition that they were originally written 
either in India or in Persia. This, like every 
other hard-contested point in literature, is sup- 
ep by both parties with arguments more or 
ess specious, and which, if considered alone, 
would seem to be strong, if not conclusive evi- 
dence, in favour of either proposition. We own, 
then, that we have been from the first somewhat 
anxious to see how Mr. Lane would decide this 
point, but up to the present number (being the 
fifth), we looked in vain among the numerous 
and learned notes with which the work is illus- 
trated, for any information as to his opinion. 
He did, it is true, incidentally and slightly ad- 
vert to the subject, but without pronouncing any 
direct and formal judgment. In the last number, 
however, the subject is fully discussed, and an 
end put to all uncertainty. He there says (p. 
307) :— 

“T have now given several data upon which to 
found a reasonable opinion as to the age when these 
tales were com First, in note 55, to chap. ii., 
I have shown that a fiction in one of the tales is 
framed in accordance with the distinction of Muslims, 
Christians, and Jews, by the colours of their turbans, 
which mode of distinction originated in the beginning 
of the eighth century of the Flight. Secondly, in 
the present note, I have given a strong reason for 
concluding that there must have been a long series 
of Sultans in Egypt before the age of the author. 
In the third place, I must remark, that all the events 
described in this work are said to have happened in 
ages, which, with respect to that of the author, were 
ancient, being related to an ancient king ; from which 
I think we may infer the author's age to have been 
at least two centuries posterior to the period men- 
tioned in the first of these data. Fourthly, in note 22, 
chap. iii, I have shown that the state of manners 
and morals described in many of these tales agrees, 
in a most important point of view, with the manners 
and morals of the Arabs at the commencement of the 
tenth century of the Flight. This I regard as an 
argument of great weight, and especially satisfactory 
as agreeing with the inference just before drawn. 
Fifthly, from what I have stated in the note imme- 
diately preceding, I incline to the opinion that few 
copies of ‘this' work, if any,.were written until after 
the conquest of Egypt by the Turks: in other words, 
that the work was perhaps composed shortly before 
the year 1517 of our era; but more probably, within 
ten or twenty years after. This opinion, it should 
be remarked, respects especially the early portion of 
the work, which is the least likely to have been in- 
terpolated, as later parts evidently have been. At 
the last-mentioned period, a native of Cairo (and 
such I believe to have been the author of the prin- 
cipal portion of the work, if not of the whole,) might, 
if about forty years of age, retain'a sufficient recol- 
lection of the later Memlook Sultans and of their 
ministers to describe his kings and courts without 
the necessity of consulting the writings of historians, 
which, probably, he was unable to do; for, from his 
ignorance of chronology, it appears that his know- 





ledge of former times was not derived from the 
perusal of any regular record, but only from traditions 
or from works like the present.” 


From this we collect that Mr. Lane’s opinion 
respecting the origin of the Arabian Nights 
is, that they were written by an Arab, an inha- 
bitant of Cairo, about the year 1517 of our era. 
We confess that his facts and arguments in proof 
are tous by no means conclusive. The first, 
for instance, “that the ‘Arabian Nights’ were 
written subsequently to the commencement o. 
the eighth century of the Flight, or fourteenth 
of our era,” the epoch when the Sultan of Egypt, 
Mohammed Ibn Kalé-oon, first compelled the 
Christians and Jews to distinguish Rennion 
by. wearing respectively blue and yellow turbans, 
is destroyed by the express words of E:l-Makree- 
ree, the Arabian writer, quoted by Mr. Lane, 
who mentions the fact of similar orders having 
been issued by the Abbaside Khalif, Hakim-bi- 
amr-illah, in 395 of the Flight, or three hundred 
years before ‘the above-mentioned epoch; and 
pertinent examples occur in the history of the 
Western Arabs to prove that a similar law, re- 
specting the Jews, was in force in Spain and 
Africa as early as the second century of the 
Flight. Neither can the dates mentioned in the 
course of the work, or any other historical evi- 
dence therein contained, be reasonably adduced 
as proof of the time when the work was written; 
for a careful and critical examination of the 
Tales would convince the reader that they were 
chiefly composed by illiterate persons, unac- 
quainted with the history of their country ; and it 
is unfair, therefore, to assume the accuracy of 
some particular date referred to, considering the 
numberless anachronisms contained in the work, 
and urge it as an argument either in favour of 
or against opinions respecting the authorship, or 
age when written. We might, for example, just 
as well suppose it to have been written in the 
third century of the Flight, from the circum- 
stance of the Marid telling the fisherman that he 
had been shut up in the bottle for 1800 years, 
since the time of Soleymdn, son of Daood, as to 
conclude with Mr. Lane that it was written in 
the tenth century of the Flight, because the 
stories are said to relate to ancient times, or 
because mention is made of many sultans having 
reigned in Egypt. 

On the other hand, such inferences as he has 
endeavoured to draw from a comparison of the 
manners and customs described in the Tales 
with the present state of morals and manners in 
Egypt, will be found to rest upon a more solid 
foundation; and are, in our opinion, the best 
means by which the truth is to be investigated, 
We feel perfectly satisfied that the Arabian 
Nights do not contain a single description of 
manners, people, dress, or buildings, which is 
not to be reconciled with the present state of the 
country; that in the copy of the original, from 
which Mr. Lane has made his translation, there 
is nothing which could lead us to infer that the 
book was not written by an Arab: but we must 
observe, that these tales are not unique in their 
kind; on the contrary, it appears evident that 
the title of Alif Leylah wa Leylat, is given by 
the Arabs to any collection of Eastern tales, 
divided into the same number of parts, Further, 
it is certain that while some popular tales are 
common to all copies, others are peculiar to cer- 
tain countries; that copies purchased at baghdad 
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or Constantinople differ essentially from those to 
be had either in Damascus or in Cairo; and that 
even the text of those published at the latter 
lace, and of which the present is a translation, 
as been so much uewlk and changed, that the 
compilation may be said to depend more on the 
taste, the caprice, and the o portunities of the 
scribe, or the commands of his employer, than 
on authority or any known and admitted stand- 
ard copy of the work. Mr. Lane’s remarks, 
therefore, may be very just in what regards the 
tales commonly current in Egypt under the title 
of ‘The One Thousand and One Nights,’ but 
they may not be, and indeed are not, when ap- 
lied to other collections so called, equally popu- 
ar in other Eastern countries; and we may 
safely assert that the common origin of the Ara- 
bian tales must be looked for at a much earlier 
eee than that assigned by Mr. Lane, and per- 
aps in the literature of foreign nations. 

We have already alluded to the opinions enter- 
tained by various German critics concerning the 
authorship of these Tales. The arguments of 
Schlegel, to prove that they are a plagiarism from 
the Sanskrit, are by no means satisfactory and 
conclusive. Those, however, of Von Hammer, 
tending to show that they are a translation from 
the Persian, are entitled to far greater weight, for 
he has in his favour the direct testimony of an 
Arabian writer of great repute, who states posi- 
tively that the work, commonly called ‘ ‘The One 
Thousand and One Nights,’ is a translation of a 
collection of Persian tales: the passage alluded to, 
and which was printed in the original text in the 
‘Journal Asiatique,’ is from an historical work 
entitled ‘ The Golden Meadows,’ by El- Masoodee ; 
but unluckily, on collation, it was found wanting 
in another copy of the same work preserved in 
the Royal Library at Paris, and, therefore, de- 
clared to be an interpolation. Now, it happens 
that we have in our possession a copy of the 
very work alluded to, and not only do we there 
find the passage referred to by Von Hammer, 
but, having compared it with other ancient copies 
of the same work, we are fully convinced of its 
authenticity. As the passage in our copy is 
somewhat different from that published by Von 
Hammer, it may be of assistance to such Oriental 
scholars as shall hereafter investigate this subject, 
if we here give a literal translation of it. It is 
found in our MS. in the 62nd chapter of the 
first volume, treating on ‘The Temples of the 
Fire-worshippers in Persia’; and the author, after 
describing the gardens of Erém, says :— 

These, and other particulars, may be read in the 
work of Ubeyd Ibn Shooyah, which is in everybody's 
hands, and has acquired great celebrity; although, it 
is true, that persons versed in these matters all agree 
in opinion that these accounts are taken from books 
of tales and fables composed by men, who by learn- 
ing them by heart, and reciting them in the presence 
of their sovereigns, tried to insinuate themselves into 
their favour, and rise in honour and command. In 
one word, that they are similar to those books im- 
ported among us, and translated into Arabic from 
the Persian, Hindostanee, and Greek languages, and 
the composition of which has the same origin as we 
have already shown. As, for instance, the book en- 
titled *‘ Hezér Efsaneh,’ which means in Arabic the 
book of the thousand tales, for efsaneh in Persian has 
the same meaning as our word Kharafah in Arabic,— 
that is to say, a tale, a pleasant and amusing story. 
This book (the ‘ Hezér Efsaneh’) is commonly called 
among us the book of * The One Thousand and One 
Nights,’ and it contains the adventuresofaking and his 
weezeer,as well as those of his daughter (the weezeer’s) 
and her nurse; the name of these two being Shirdzad 
and Dunidéz4d. Another book of this kind, is that of 
Waredah and Shimés, in which the adventures of 
certain kings of India with their weezeers, are re- 
lated; the book of Sindebéd, and many others of 
the same kind. 

From the preceding quotation of El-Masoodee, 
who wrote in 332 of the Flight (a.v. 943-4,) 





and who is justly reputed one of the best Arabian 
historians, and from further evidence in other 
parts of his history, where he alludes to nu- 
merous translations from the Persian, Greek, 
and Hindostanee, made during the reign of the 
Abbaside Khalif Abu Ja’afar El-mansoor, and his 
successors Haroon-er-rasheed and El-m4moon, 
we may safely conclude that as early as the year 
130 of the Flight, a Persian work, called ‘ Hezar 
Efsaneh,’ or the thousand tales, was either in 
whole or in part translated into Arabic, and 
served as a groundwork to the various collections 
of tales circulated through the East. This conjec- 
ture is rather strengthened by the nature and 
progress of literature among the Arabs. 

Before the time of Mohammed, the Arabs were 
less advanced in civilization than any of the 
nations bordering on their deserts; it was not 
until the birth of the Prophet that they became 
acquainted with the art of writing. They were 
a rude and illiterate people ; for under whatever 
light we may consider the poems which have 
been handed down to us, they are nothing more 
than lyrical songs, celebrating the warlike deeds 
of some family or tribe, the merits of some chief 
and his ancestors, with occasional passages of 
tenderness and love. This, mixed with a good 
deal of invective and sarcastic wit, which seems 
to have been at all times the favourite weapon of 
the Arab poets, forms, without exception, the 
subject of all the poems composed previous to 
the time of Mohammed, and for a century after 
his death. We find no trace in them of a pecu- 
liar mythology; no world of fiction; no super- 
natural beings, jinnees, giants, efreets ; no mighty 
struggle of the powers of nature ; all is simple, all 
isnatural. The direct contrary is applicable to the 
literature of the Indians and Persians,—nations 
with whom the Arabs soon came into contact, 
and who subsequently formed a part of their vast 
empire. There all is fiction, and fiction of the 
most extravagant kind; gods, heroes, spirits, 
good and bad jinnees, appear and disappear with 
wonderful rapidity, and their mythological per- 
sonages are at times so numerous, and the whole 
in consequence so confused, as to render it all 
but impossible to follow them in their wild and 
“errant imaginings.” 

But when the Arabs had extended their con- 
quests,—when not only the rich provinces of 
Asia Minor, but the farthermost regions of the 
east and west had submitted to their yoke, when 
the Khalifs began to rest from their career of 
conquest, the taste for luxury and refinement 
became manifest in their courts, and collecting 
everywhere the traditions and the scattered lite- 
rary remains of the conquered nations, they 
eagerly followed in the paths of learning. It 
was then that through the persevering activity of 
some of the Abbaside Khalifs, who used every 
means in their power to promote the diffusion 
of knowledge among their people, the Arabs 
began to collect the treasures of learning and 
science from the scattered works of the Greek 
philosophers, and became thereby, during the 
middle ages, the connecting hand which trans- 
mitted the light of civilization from the ancient 
to the modern world. 

A good history of Arabian literature remains 
still to be written; but enough may be gathered 
from the works of Andrés, Sismondi, and Casiri, 
to justify the conclusion that the Arabs left no 
branch of learning untouched; that they cul- 
tivated letters with an ardour and enthusiasm 
unequalled even in the golden days of Greece; 
that they must be regarded as the authors of 
many important discoveries in the sciences ; and 
in literature, they were the first to introduce such 
works as encyclopedias and biographical dic- 
tionaries, which are as it were the right hand of 
knowledge. Hajee Khalfah, who lived in Con- 
stantinople in the seventeenth century, formed a 





catalogue of nearly 20,000 authors, the major; 
of whom were Arabs; the number of their his. 
torians is very great; and it has been assertej 
that Arabia alone has given birth to more 
than all the rest of the world put together, 
It was not to be expected that the Arabs, who, 
like every other Eastern nation, are exceediy 
fond of anything marvellous or extraordj 
and whose appetite for tales was early awakened 
by reading the Kurén,—a book full of strap 
and entertaining stories,—would lose that pas 
sion by coming into contact with other nations. 
on the contrary, we see everywhere the spirit 9 
the conquerors blending with the spirit of the 
conquered, and the Arabs making themselves] 
masters of the popular traditions, and collecting 
with avidity everything imaginative and super. 
natural. We cannot wonder then if their best 
histories, especially the earlier ones, read more 
like collections of popular tales, than sober his. 
torical works. No story, however improbable, 
but found a place in their records; and their 
accounts of the conquest of Syria, Spain, Africa, 
Persia, and India, abound in tales as full of 
supernatural wonders as the Arabian Nights, 
If a kingdom be subdued by their arms, there 
is never wanting either some old prophecy an- 
nouncing, or some half-effaced inscription pre. 
dicting the event, or some mighty spell broken 
by the invocation of God. If a place be taken 
by storm, some angel, or one of the companions 
of the Prophet, assuming the form of a shepherd, 
guided the Mussulman soldiers to an undefended 
part of the wall; if they become the masters of 
some far-famed capital, the enumeration of the 
treasures found in it—and among which there 
is always some inestimable jewel—something 
which belonged to Soleymén, or to Iskhander— 
engrosses all the attention of the author, who 
devotes many pages of his work to a flourishi 
description of the said treasure. ‘This, ind 
is a fault so common with Arabian writers, that 
not only are their best histories disfigured by it, 
but even their most serious writers—doctors, 
theologians, naturalists,— often interrupt the 
thread of their narrative to introduce some 








’aajebah, or wonderful story, the connexion of 


which with the subject matter of the work it is 
extremely difficult to discover. So, notwith- 
standing the prohibition of tales (no doubt Per- 
sian and Indian) made by Mohammed in the 
Kurén,—for the Prophet knew well the charac- 
teristic fondness of his countrymen for story 
telling,—the literature of the Arabs abounds in 
works of fiction; but, it must be observed, that 
these bear generally an historical character, and 
are founded either on tradition or on sacred 
history, as related in the Kurén. Unlike the 
tales of the Arabian Nights, which are generally 
called hitayat,—that is, pleasant stories,—works 
of the kind in Arabic literature bear a more dig- 
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nified title: as, for instance, ‘Tareekh Iskhander,’ 
the history of Alexander; ‘ Kissah Haroon Er 


rasheed,’ the narrative of Haroon Er-rasheed; 
*Seerat ’Antar,’ the life of Antar; and although 


partaking in a great measure of the nature of 
fabulous stories, if examined with attention, their 


contents will be found entirely dissimilar to those 
of the former class. 


Of one of these romances, ‘ The Adventures 
of Aboo-l-fawdris ’Antar Ibn Sheddd,’ a trans- 
lation has been published by Mr. Terrick Ha- 
The work is attributed to Aboo Saeed 
Abdul-malek Ibn Koreyb El-’asmaee, an Ara- 
bian writer, who flourished during the reign of 
It is a compilation of tra- 
ditionary tales, the hero of which has been iden- 
tified with a poet, bearing the same name and 
surname, and who lived before Mohammed. It 
is, perhaps, of all works in Arabian literature, 
the one which is most deeply tinctured with the 
manners and feelings of the Arabs, before they 
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aia 
were corrupted by the artificial refinements of 
the Syrians, Persians, and Egyptians; and in 
int of merit, it is thought by many persons to 
rank far above the Arabian Nights, to which, 
however, it bears not the least resemblance. In 
‘Antar’ we see nothing but the desert, with its 
moving sands, its scorching sun, its terrific and 
jsonous tornados, its tents, caravans, and 
camels. The hero of the tale exhibits in his 
character all the prominent features which dis- 
tinguish to this day the sons of the desert,—his 
ral life, his undaunted courage, his hospi- 
tality, his love of adventure, his horror of cities, 
and his contempt for those who live in them. 
The whole book breathes a spirit of freedom, 
which shows that at the time it was written the 
Arabs had not yet lost their independence. In 
the Arabian Nights, on the contrary, despotism 
js visible under all its forms; and whether it be 
the Khalif surrounded by his courtiers, or the 
en citizen in the midst of his slaves, or the 
venturous merchant travelling to distant and 
unknown regions for the sake of gain, the reader 
meets in every page with evident signs of a re- 
fined and superior civilization. 

In the romance of Antar, it must be observed, 
instances of magic and enchantment are occa- 
sionally met with. The belief that ghools and 
jinnees inhabited certain localities of Arabia, 
seems to have been prevalent among the people. 
Sheeboob, Antar’s brother, is often taken for a 
jimnee, owing to the. rapidity with which he 
moved from place to place. One of Antar’s 
sons is slain by a jinnee, and he himself restores | 
tohuman form an efreet, who had been meta- 

hosed into a horse. But still, these occur 
only incidentally, and without constituting, as 
in the Arabian Nights, the framework of the 
story. Besides, in these no attempt is made to 
give the work an historical character, whereas 
the novel of Antar may properly be called an 





historical romance ; for although the bravery of | 
the hero, who slays hundreds and thousands of | 
the foe, and thé swiftness of his generous steed, | 
which outstrips the wind, are incredible, these, 

as Von Hammer justly observes, are mere hyper- | 
bole, which never, in the opinion of Orientals, 
invalidate the truth of history. 

But if the difference between the romance of 
Antar and the Arabian Nights be so obvious, it 
iseven more so with the tales of Western Africa 
and Spain, where the Arabs, settled among people 
inferior to them in civilization, preserved their 
manners pure and uncontaminated. During the 
prosperous times of the Cordovan Khalifate, the 
Sultans of the house of Umciyeh used to solace 
their leisure hours with listening to the tales of 
their rawees; volumes containing collections of 
these tales are not uncommon in Africa, and 
some are to this day preserved in the library 
of the Escurial. These collections are for the 
most part historical, and refer to the conquest of 
the Méslems,—relating the exploits of Muza, 
son of Nosseir, Tarik Ibn Zeydd, ’Okbah Ibn 
Nafia’, and other Mussulman heroes. Like 
every other Eastern romance, they contain a 
great deal that is fabulous, but there is nothing 
in them which the strictest Mussulman could 
hot approve of; women appear but seldom, and 
when they do, it is not to expose their licentious 
habits like the three ladies of Baghd4d; pictures 
of domestic life are rare; jinnees and efreets are 
hever introduced ; indeed, the tales offer so great 
acontrast to those in the Arabian Nights, and 
have so peculiar a character, that they deserve 
amore extended notice than we can now afford 
to give them. 

The circumstance, also, that all bibliographical 
writers, including Hjee Khalfeh, observe a pro- 
found silence respecting the Arabian Nights, 
Would seem to prove that, as literary works, they 





did not enjoy at first that popularity which they 
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have since acquired ; indeed, it is probable that 
they existed for centuries among professional 
story-tellers, before they were collected and pub- 
lished in their present form; for, although we 
agree with Mr. Lane that some of the tales 
appear to have been written so late as the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, (and others 
even later,) we are very far from inferring 
that the whole work is of that period. If we 
examine the style, it becomes obvious that no- 
where has elegance of diction been aimed at; 
on the contrary, the stories are told in the simple 
language of familiar conversation, which is the 
best adapted to the comprehension of the vulgar, 
so that we may fairly infer that they were the 
productions of professional story-tellers, and pre- 
served among them by tradition, until they were 
subsequently committed to writing. We may 
further presume, that these story-tellers, instead 
of racking their own invention, not unfrequently 
ransacked the literature of neighbouring nations, 
and availed themselves of works already trans- 
lated into Arabic. Thus the Persian work alluded 
to by El-Masoodee, probably furnished them 
with the foundation of the Arabian Nights, as 
well as with many stories, which, in the course 
of time, were so far changed to suit the taste 
and manners of the age and country, as to be- 
come strange and unrecognized even by their 
inventors. This conjecture is rendered plausible 
by the well known circumstance that some works, 
bearing also the title of the ‘One Thousand and 
One Nights,’ contain tales manifestly of Indian 
origin, such as the travels of Sindebad the Sailor, 
the story of an Indian King and his Weezeer, 
and the like; therefore, Mr. Lane’s observations 
may be partially true in reference to the present 
altered and expurgated edition of the Arabian | 
Nights current in Egypt, but by no means so as | 
to compilations of a hike kind in general. 

We cannot, however, conclude, without ex- | 
pressing our admiration at the manner in which 
Mr. Lane is performing his hard task. Not 
ouly is the translation faithful, but the style is 





| simple, nervous, and flexible, admirably suited 


to his subject, and to the shifting and variable 
demands of the original: he has, indeed, adopted 
a phraseology which might appear antiquated or | 
uncouth to any but Englishmen, trained as we | 
are from our childhood to read the Scriptures, | 
themselves a close translation. But undoubtedly | 
the most important part of this new edition is | 
the notes. Mr. Lane's residence in Egypt has | 
enabled him to acquire so complete a knowledge | 
of the language, manners, and customs of the | 
Egyptian Arabs, that he has succeeded in giving | 
us, in a series of illustrative notes appended to | 
the several chapters, a faithful, and, as it were, 
living picture of the East. Indeed, we know of | 
no traveller or writer who has let us so fully into | 
the privacy of domestic life among the Arabs: 
his notes on the baths, on dress and furniture, 
on the meals and manner of eating, on hunting 
and hawking, are invaluable ; his historical illus- 
trations are also numerous and well selected; in 
fact, the book, when finished, will be the most 
complete manual of Eastern manners which has 
ever been published. We had intended to gra- 
tify our readers with a selection from these 
notes, but this article has already extended to 
such length that we must reserve them for an- 
other opportunity, 

The collection, it is true, is not enriched with 
any additional tales, but, on the whole, the old 
ones are given in a new form; and Mr. Lane 
has availed himself of several printed editions 
and manuscripts brought from Egypt, to perfect | 
many which had been either garbled or abridged | 
by former translations. Some objectionable | 
passages the author has also thought proper to | 
omit, as, for instance, the description of the 





of Baghd4d; but we were disappointed at finding 
the list of the sweetmeats also suppressed, as we 
were thereby deprived of the erudition and re- 
search which we had hoped to meet with in the 
notes. We may also observe, that we do not 
think Mr. Lane was justified in substituting King 
Joonén for king of the Greeks, M4lik El-ioon4n, 
this being in our opinion a preferable reading; 
and we differ from him on some other points, 
but they are of little, or, indeed, no importance. 





Notes on Naples and its Environs ; and on the 
Road to it from Rome. By a Traveller. 
Bohn. 

Were it not for the occasional presence of ela- 
borate affectations of style, as unpleasant in 
effect as an unresolved discord in counterpoint, 
this more than clever book might be fitly re- 
viewed in verse, on Charles Lamb's principle of 
“being modest for a modest man;” for it is 
full—to brimming over—with the poetry of 
Italian life, and nature, and antiquity; and 
these, as it was almost needless for our aio 
to plead in his preface, can never be so wholly 
exhausted, as to render up no new treasures to 
those who seek them, with true hearts, and un- 
hackneyed powers of observation and enjoyme 

Our taker of notes begins with Albano, Vel 
letri and its ferocious-looking inhabitangs, Cis- 
terna, and the Pontine Marshes. These he 
paints in such hues as will, we suspect, surprise 
our “ home-keeping youth.” 

« And these then are the fearful swamps that look- 
ed to us, as we descended last evening from Velletri, 
so dismal under their grey haze, the dark cloud-like 
headland in the farthest distance lowering above the 
mist like a huge incubus, What a most living and 
translucent emerald is all around! Throughout the 
entire road are double lines, on either hand, of tall 


| and slender trees that seem to have sprung up, re= 


joicing in the abundant irrigation; on each hand, 


| too, innumerable droves of horses and their colts, - 
| mingled with herds of oxen, corpulent in shape, and 
| with broad horns of commensurate expansion, bask 
| in the teeming pastures. 
beneath the Volscian mountains, that sweep through 


Corn waves in the distance 


the marshes in semicircle on the land side; while, 
towards the sea, forests of amazing foliage grow and 
perish almost unmarked of human eye. A canal, 
all clearness, glides with swift current by the road- 
side, along whose green brink, even from whose very 
wave, the living shrubs are springing—shrubs, and 
long grass, and numberless water-flowers. The whole 
is a scene of the richest, the profusest vegetation. — 
the most English-looking spot, in fact, in Italy. 
The air, perhaps, has something clammy and cave- 
like in its influence, and a sort of ghostly exhalation 
hangs about the Apennines, as we used to see it at 
Pisa, but no worse than there that I know of.” 
This, though drawn with a sunny pencil, is a 
very true picture. The greater part of the Pon- 
tine Marshes resembles English park scenery. 
The view from Velletri is positively fine; fine 
pasture and fine woods. Even the drive through 
them is pleasant,—on the one hand, these fine 
pastures, bounded by the magnificent woods, 
with droves of wild buffalos driven by wilder 
looking men on wild horses, in strange but pic- 
turesque costume; and on the other, extensive 
tracks of the richest arable land, stretching to 
the very foot of the distant hills, with herds 
of cattle folded here and there, and giving life 
and animation to the picture. Even after 
passing Tre Ponti, the road runs through an 
avenue of tall trees and by the side of a clear 
stream, bounded by an extensive thicket of 
luxuriant vegetation, wreathed and intertwined 
with wild flowers, with Monte Circello in the 
distance :—as to the ‘“‘ marshes,” the traveller 
sees not so much stagnant water as would serve 
for a duck pond. It is very true that there is 
marsh enough in existence, but few petsons can 
speak to this fact of their own knowledge; for 


revelry between the porter and the three ladies | few, like Col. Maceroni, have lived there for days 








gin back with this intent, there stood disclosed to us 
qe of those scenes which, in the general merging of 

and manners in the great commonwealth of 
modern nations, present, where you do meet with 
them, those peculiar marks of national physiognomy 
which year by year become rarer and more rare all 

over. Around, upon bench or stool, or squat- 
fing upon the ground, as chance or a softer power led, 
was every denizen of the establishment, from the 
high padrona in her festal cap, down to the very 
facchina of the kitchen, dog and cat, and all. Among 
them, too, we observed, and no insensible partakers 
in the fun either, the lady, a visitor here, of a gran- 
dee of Spain,—such conjunctions do happen, and 
yho’s the worse ?—accompanied by a very sweet- 
faced girl, her daughter, whose only regret seemed to 
pe that she was not more prominent still among the 

ers. Red caps and brown faces were poked 

the curtains, from time to time, belonging to 
people who had flocked, like bees to a bell, to the 
music of this bucolic congress, while sundry Indian- 
looking figures (the dress of the Ischian muleteer, 
with his red Phrygian cap and naked limbs, gives this 
appearance, ) stood with their mules and asses, in the 
dask, at the further part of the hall. At one end of 
the open space, in the centre of the groups, sat a 
hero’ who had changed our platters at dinner, and 
with whom we had had some confabulation,—not 
much to be sure, but, upon the strength of the con- 
ference, such as it was, I would venture to predicate 
of him, that not a mortal man in all Christendom, 


Naples included, could match him at an extempora- | 


neous lie, * * 

“There he sat, this Scapin of Scapins, as though 
nothing had happened, thrumming away at the guitar, 
cleverly as he played the knave, yet.out of tune, too, 
his very music being a sort of untruth. Near this 
Corypheus of the company, the niece of the house, 
who was called thirteen, to magnify the miracle of 
her accomplishments, lolled with languishing looks, 
behind a second guitar, doing all her little possible 
toearn the laudations we had, in the previous part 
of, the day, heard paid to her in advance. While, 
between, the two, was seated, with kerchiefed head 
and jewelled ears, an ancient dame they called Old 
Ma,a term, by which they contradistinguish, as it 
appears, the, dowager mamma from the reigning 
mamma (the. mother of the queen she was, not the 
queen-mother); there she sat rubbing and grinding 
at that instrument of inspiration the éamburo di 
Basqua, and I can venture to say that not one in all 
the.rustic revel was so fresh, and hale, and buoyant 
of spirit, as this old octogenarian. There is no cli- 
mate in the world, perhaps, so favourable foradvanced 

as the dry, warm, nitrous air of Naples, and 
the old dame added one to the many instances we 
had,already seen of it. Well, in the midst of all 
these auxiliaries_—satellites you may call them—were 
two small she-things, to whose celestial bodies, to 
pursue the figure, the faces of all around were turned 
—albeit, never planet that danced round the sun ever 
found such a centre of gravity. These were two 

g fenale Ischiotes, with ornamented heads, and 

feet. and arms, which, together with their faces, 
Were as brown as working all day in field and orchard 
gould render them, who were here in all the intoxica- 
tion of the tarantélla. * * 

“To say of these dansatrice, that 
They squealed, and wheeled, and whirled, and then 
They whirled, and wheeled, and squealed again ; 

and that, as the measure quickened, they cried with 
asharp, shrill cry, and then plied their castanets, and 
squealed and whirled and wheeled again, one should 
hazard the suggesting, except for the accompaniment, 
something of the clodpole dance of Scotland, the 
mde vagaries of which ure the mere romping of Es- 
quimauz squaws compared with the national dance of 
Naples, which, in all its extravagance, is ever grace- 
fal and flowing, and harmonious as its own music. 
Its grace, too, untaught, as it is inimitable, is one 
which seems like the natural birth of pleasure and 
sweet sounds. One could imagine the blythe young 
supple figure overfraught with enjoyment, launched 
suddenly forth to music, as you would set in motion 
sme cunning instrument with which movement and 
sweet sounds were twinborn, and that the cessation 
of the one were the loss of both. This joyous sunny 
gitit of the South I ber in Mercandotti and 
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“This dance moreover seemed to permit a succes- 
sion of performers, the dropt thread being taken up 
by one after another, an instance of which we were 
witness of, for one of the girls having slipped her foot 
aside, a substitute leapt into her place—and a sub- 
stitute which it would be injustice to forget, This 
was an odd satyr-like fellow, with a shock bullet- 
shaped head, and a visage to match on one side 
of it, incapable of anything but a laugh, I have 
seen many like him here. His only habiliments 
were a shirt, made perhaps before buttons were in- 
vented, for wholly buttonless it was—the arms of it 
rolled up to the shoulder, and the front of it open 
down to heaven knows where,—and a wondrous 
strange pair of unutterables, made of the same mate- 
rials as the shirt, which might perhaps have been 
trowsers in the olden time, but they had been docked 
and docked until docking could no further go, since 
the number of inches of nutmeg-coloured skin they 
betrayed above the knee was already somewhat 
alarming. And as these two items comprise the 
whole of his wardrobe, the quantum of his orange 
tawny person that was to be seen for nothing may 
better be imagined than described. This supernume- 
rary mime threw a character and expression upon the 
scene, entirely different, although the movement 
seemed unchanged. I should give a better idea of 
this mirthful being by saying that he was a fac-simile 
of the faun in the Florentine Gallery, for such he 
was, and would certainly uphold the idea of Mr. 
Bell that that celebrated antique antic was drunk, 
and that Michael Angelo had given a wrong character 
to it on its restoration. This fellow was certainly 
drunk, and some of his unconscious gesticulations 
were exact to a toe to the statue. But indeed his 
attitudes were altogether most remarkable. Nothing 
ungainly or preposterous offended you, stultified with 
wine, and in all the luxury of fantastic frolic though 
he was; there was no superfluous flinging about of 
limbs, yet there was inconceivable variety too. He 
seemed, in short,a classic Bacchanalian, and that he 
wanted but a thyrsus and vine leaves, and a pound 
of black grapes in his clutch, dropping odours, drop- 
ping wine, to mark him of the joyial crew of Semele’s 
great son.” 

Amalfi—niched in its ravine, where our author 
found, among trees and crags, a set of paper- 
makers singing in a paper-mill, (“ for each craft 
has its madrigal here,”) and its magnificent 
glimpses of wild scenery ; and Pompeii, “ the city 
of the silent,” with its exhumated chambers, are 
next discussed. We like our author best, how- 
ever, when he sketches modern scenés,—such 
as the Tarantella just quoted,—or the Festa di 
Nostra Signora di Piedigrotta (see chap. 11,) 
on which occasion, after looking into San Carlo, 
of which he makes but little,—his art. seemingly 
being pictorial rather than musical,—he wanders 
into the hospitable saloons of “ kind old Lady 
D ,” and speculates in a most caustic manner 
on the (how shall we phrase it?) liberality of 
Italian morals. ‘There is a touch of the Walpole 
in him. He is not only able to feel and to ex- 
press delight on seeing, in the Museo Borbonico, 
Spagnoletto’s Silenus, whom he finds depicted, 
“instead of the jovial reveller of Bacchus,” as 
“a pale-visaged, vulgar anchoret, coarse, and 
soddened, and foul, and in all the bestiality 
of ebriety without its joyousness”; on seeing 
“noble Parmegiano’s” Columbus, “ the colour- 
ing of which gushes upon the eye like organ notes 
upon the ear:” but in addition to these powers 
of uppreciating works of art, he approaches 
Horace the inimitable, in the gusto with which 
he tells an anecdote. ‘Here is a specimen of his 
skill introduced, while he is clambering up 
Vesuvius :— 

“ Nevertheless I must inflict the tediousness upon 
you of Lord § ‘s story about old Ferdinando of 
Naples. This old king was addicted, with a royal 
addiction, to the chasse aux oiseaux ; so royally indeed, 
that he would not be prevailed upon to balk his 
diversion, even on the death of his queen. He con- 
tinued to potter about, therefore, his gun on his 








it Heberlé, and inthem only. * * 





houlder, though he ought to have been mourning ; 
but as a compromise. with his conscience between 





love of his amusement and grief for his bereavement, 
he told his courtiers he should shoot nothing but very 
little birds,” 

Here, though the volcano is only alluded to 
thus transiently, and though our author, after 
descanting upon it in his own pleasant fashion, 
no less agreeably despatches Posilipo, Puzzuoli, 
and Pestum, we must cease from neler him 
company. If he have any more “notes” 
gathered in the course of his foreign travel, he 
cannot do better than print them; dnd, in the 
meantime, we thank him heartily for having so 
pleasantly beguiled an hour of leisure, by bring- 
ing to our premature firesides what bids fair to 
become a rarity,—a book which is like 

A beaker, full of the warm South! 








Annual Reports of the Board of Managers of 
the Prison Discipline Society, Boston. U.S. 
Boston, Perkins & Marvin ; London, Hodson, 

Tue defects in the prison discipline of our own, 
and other countries of Europe, claiming for 
themselves a credit for civilization,—the immo- 
rality abounding in their gaols, and the conse- 
quent diffusion of crime among the poorer classes, 
are facts sufficiently notorious. The evil, indeed, 
has been universally acknowledged ; and corre- 
sponding efforts at amelioration have been made, 
with various effect, by the different governments. 
It will not astonish the experienced in admini- 
strative matters, to learn that, in the free states, 
where municipal officers are so often practically 
irresponsible, the prisons are frequently in the 
worst condition, and the attempts at amendment 
the most desultery and inefficient. Under the 
most popular governments, the condition of the 
humbler citizens has not been made a regular 
matter of state consideration; and little atten- 
tion has been paid even to the healthiness of the 
poorer and more crowded portions of great cities. 
Mankind are yet very far from feeling the full 
force of the axiom, that government is design- 
ed for the benefit of all the citizens, and not 
the citizens for the benefit of the government : 
no wonder, therefore, that the condition of the 
outcast. has. been. so little cared for. Under 
despotic governments, on the contrary, a rigid 
prison discipline is but a portion of the general 
system; the whole country being, in. effect, one 
prison, and the eye of authority upon all: so that, 
when the:monarch happens to consider it for his 
personal honour to have his gaols in a decent 
condition, if he be an active sovereign, his will 
must be carried into effect. 

Influenced by these considerations, we were 
not surprised to find, on such evidence as that 
of the Rapeste before us, that the gaols of the 
United States have been in a worse condition 
than our own ; and that the scandal had become 
so notorious, as to have aroused the feelings of 
the more religious among the citizens. Of the 
powerful effort, indeed, which has been made to 
improve the Penitentiary system in America, 
we, in common with most people, were long 
aware ; but of the extent of vice and misery here- 
tofore abounding in the gaols of the United States, 
we had formed no adequate idea. As the evil 
had been great, so was the effort at amendment 
vigorous ;, and the volume before us may be con- 
sidered as containing a panoptical view of all the 
great questions of administration which have 
arisen during the discussion of the subject. 

We heretofore delivered our own opinions 
on some of these questions, and referred to 
what we think the end to be sought in the 
work. of reform, and to the means of attaining 
it; for the present, therefore, we shall ab- 
stain from any formal reconsideration of the 
subject, and shall confine ourselves to a glance 
through the multitudinous pages of the volume 
before us, for the purpose of miscellaneous ex- 
tract,—seizing on such facts as seem likely to 
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interest our readers, without pausing for much | the habitual excitement. On this subject we imprisoned fifteen months, and then di 
elaborate reasoning, or attempting a show of | 


method. The volume contains nine Annual 
Reports, extending from June 1826 to 1834, 
each Report rising above its predecessor in ful- 
ness and variety of information ; and the whole 
disclosing striking experiments and facts, con- 
cerning most of the controverted positions in 
what may be called the science of prisons. 

The first thing that strikes us, in opening the 
volume, is an appalling lesson on the connexion 
between the degradation of caste and crime. 
Pride, vanity, and ignorance, are sufficiently 
active in these countries in creating and main- 
taining foolish distinctions between man and 
man; but weare fortunately not cursed with the 
gradations of skin. There is, however, one part 
of these islands in which the most pertinacious 
efforts have been made to place one class of sub- 
jects on the shoulders of the other; while the 
favoured are constantly complaining of the ex- 
cess of crime committed by the helot caste. 
How far such complaints are well or ill-founded, 
it is not our present purpose to inquire. But, 
admitting (for the argument’s sake) the truth of 
the libel, we shall abstract, for the perusal of the 
favoured few, such proof of cause and effect as 
must convince them, if anything can, that they 
themselves are the prinvipal occasions of the evil 
they denounce, to whatever extent it may happen- 
to prevail :— 

“The first cause, existing in society, of the fre- 
quency and increase of crime, is the degraded cha- 
racter of the coloured population. The facts which 
are gathered from the Penitentiaries, to show how 
great a proportion of the convicts are coloured, even 
in those States where the coloured population is 
small, show, most strikingly, the connexion between 
ignorance and vice. 

“Tn Massachusetts, the whole population is 523,000 


The coloured population less than.... 7,000 
The whole number of convicts ...... 314 
The coloured convicts.......e.seee- 50 


that is, 1-74th part of the population, and nearly 
1-6th part of the convicts, are coloured. 
“ In Connecticut, the whole population is 276,000 


The coloured population about ...... 8,000 
The whole number of convicts ...... 117 
The coloured convicts ....... a 


that is, 1-34th part of the population is coloured, and 
1-3rd part of the convicts. 

“In Vermont, the whole coloured population is 
only 918 souls, from whom 24 have been furnished 
for the Penitentiary. 

“ In New York, the whole population is 1,372,000 
The coloured population 39,000 
The whole number of convicts in the 

State Prison in the city is ...... 637 

The coloured convicts ........ 154 

that is, 1-35th part of the population is coloured, and 
about 1-4th part of the convicts, 

“In New Jersey, the whole population is 277,000 
The coloured population 20,000 
The whole number of convicts 74 
The number of coloured convicts .... 24 

that is, 1-13th part of the population is coloured, and 
1-3rd part of the convicts. 

“In Pennsylvania, the whole popula- 

tion is 
The coloured population ........ 


serene eeee 


eeeeee 


1,049,000 
30,000 


In 1816, the whole number of convicts 407 
The number of coloured convicts.... 176 
In 1819, the whole number of convicts 474 
The number of coloured convicts.... 165 


that is, 1-34th part of the population is coloured, 
and more than 1-3rd part of the convicts.” 

Another great cause of the spread of corrup- 
tion, is (as every one knows) the abuse of ardent 
spirits. This deadly habit is, in many of our 
own gaols, attacked by a total prohibition of 
the article; but the general law is’still par- 
tally evaded through the intervention of the 
physician, who is induced to prescribe small 
quantities of spirits to habitual drunkards, in 





the apprehension of a too sudden diminution in 


find the following valuable fact :— 

“There is another particular in which this esta- 
blishment is worthy of notice. Like other and 
similar institutions, it is a place to which intem- 
perance consigns its thousand: victims. But in other 
institutions, it has been customary, to a great extent, 
in former years, to break them off from their bad 
habits by degrees, and not suddenly, lest it should 
produce delirium tremens and death. Not so inthe 
house of correction in Boston ; they are broken off 
at once, in all cases ; and the danger which has been 
apprehended, is guarded against with a strong decoc- 
tion of wormwood, This is prepared in the form of 
tea, and given freely. With perhaps one exception, | 
there have been no fatal consequences from delirium 
tremens, since this practice was introduced in the 
house of correction in Boston. This is true, not- 
withstanding the fact that many of the worst cases 
of drunkenness in the city are subject to this treat- 
ment, and the disease often assumes a very threaten- | 
ing aspect. But the strong, warm, wormwood tea, | 
in sufficient quantities, with scarcely an exception, 
affords relief.” 

This efficacy of wormwood is by no means 
singular and specific. There are many other 
stimuli, not intoxicating, which may be employ- 
ed to like good purpose ; camphor, for instance. 
The tonic effects of the wormwood, however, 
entitle it, in many cases, to a preference; and 
we should much recommend a trial of that drug 
to the consideration of our medical readers. 

In the Fourth Report, the speciality of im- | 
prisonment for debt is introduced ; and a striking 
statistical report is made on the subject. It 
confirms all that we quoted from the work of | 
Mons. Bayle-Mouillard, on the same subject, | 
as respects France. [Atheneum, No. 507.] 

“Imprisonment For Dest.— Having made a 
minute examination of the records of several prisons 
in Massachusetts, we shall state some results from 
these examinations, which the public will estimate 
as to their value. 

“ Proportion of Debits under $20.—In the first 
place, the smallness of the sum for which this im- 
prisonment often takes place, is entire matter of sur- 
prise. In one prison, out of thirty-seven cases, twenty 
were for less than twenty dollars. In another prison, 
out of forty cases, twenty-two were for less than 
twenty dollars. 

* Amount of Costs compared with amount of Debts. 
—Again, the amount of costs, in comparison with 
the debts, was a matter of equal surprise. In eighteen 
cases of the above imprisonment, the whole amount 
of debts, taken together, was $155 68, and the costs 
$78 70. In the other prison, the costs could not 
in all cases be ascertained from the records ; but in 
nine cases in which the debts together amounted to 
$66 61, the costs amounted to $37 27. In all these 
cases, the average amount of costs was more than half 
the average amount of debts. 

“ Loss of Time compared with Amount of Debts.— 
Again, the term of imprisonment, in comparison with 
the amount of debts, was matter of no less surprise. 
In the eighteen cases of imprisonment above men- 
tioned, in which the whole amount of debts was 
$155 68, the loss of time was 236 days, which, at 
75 cents per day, would have more than paid the 
debts. In the other case, the term of imprisonment 
of nine persons, for the whole amount of $66 61, was 
214 days, which, at 32 cents per day, would have 
paid the debts. 

“ Amount paid, compared with Amount of Debts.— 
Another obvious remark relates to the fruitlessness 
of these efforts to collect debts by imprisonment. In 
one prison, out of forty-two cases of imprisonment, 
two debts only, one of eleven and one of five dollars, 
were paid ; which bears to the amount of actual debts 
the proportion of 1 to 141. Thirteen were imprisoned 
thirteen months, and then discharged because they 
had nothing to pay ; twenty were discharged because 
nothing was paid, and the creditor would not pay the 
board any longer. In another prison, put of forty- 
one cases, three debts were paid, amounting together 
to $43 08; and one other of $2 44, an’ costs $+ 35, 
nearly twice as much as the debt ; and $5 on another 
debt of $15. While fifteen out of the forty-one were 





- discharged be. 

| cause they had nothing to pay ; and sixteen by they 

| ereditors, who would not pay their board, 

| Ag we shall not have occasion to recur to ‘this 
subject again, we will here state the facts in 

to imprisonment for debt in the city of New Y 
on the authority of Mr. Roome, keeper of the debtor 
jail in that city. The number of cases of imprison. 
ment, during the year 1828, was 1085. The debt, 
together amounted to $25,409 32: the damages to 
$362,076 99. The amount paid in jail, $295; whic, 
bears to the amount of actual debts, the Proportion 
of 1 to86; and to the amount of debts and damages, 
the proportion of 1 to 1313!! 

“We have stated these facts on the subject of im. 
prisonment for debt, rather to open the subject for 
further investigation, and to call public attention 
in it, than because we think that any thing like g 
thorough investigation has been made on a subject 
which causes the imprisonment in the United Sta 
according to the best estimates we are able to make, 
to 75,000 persons annually. 

“The sums for which they are imprisoned, more 
than one half of them, are less than twenty dollars: 
while the costs are more than one half the original 
debts, and in many other cases quadruple the debts; 
and the time lost in prison, sometimes at 30, and 
sometimes at 60 cents per day, would pay the debts; 
and the amount paid, in comparison with the amount 
of debts, is sometimes one dollar to eighty-five, and 
in other cases not one to one hundred and forty; 
while about one third part are discharged in Massa. 
chusetts, because they have nothing to pay; and 
another third, because their board is not paid by the 
creditor, as the law requires. In all this, we have 
said nothing of the moral influence of the prisons, 
upon the seventy-five thousand persons who are thus 
annually introduced to a world of criminals.” 


These are striking facts, coming, as they do, 
in confirmation of other authorities; but faets 
have little weight, it appears, in the highest 
quarters, against the received vague generalities 
concerning “the necessary protection of com- 
merce,” &c. Abolition, however, must be con- 
ceded at last; and that, too, unmutilated ‘and 
complete. 
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In relation to solitary confinement, there are 
some remarkable statements brought forward in 
these Reports. The influence of this punishment 
upon the stubbornest dispositions is so powerful, 
that many persons are advocates for its employ- 
ment in its fullest rigour, as an instrument of dis- 
cipline; while others, shrinking from its cruelty, 
would wholly exclude it. Wherever the influence 
of the Society is felt, solitary confinement is re- 
stricted to the night season; and the beneficial 
influence, both positive, and through the negation 
of evil, is immense; while, thus modified, it is 
divested of all that unspeakable hardship which 
tlie following extract exhibits :— 


“ In the Maine Prison, which has been in operation 
about three years,a large number of the convicts 
have been sentenced to six months solitary confine 
ment day and night, and to a period of time after. 
wards of solitary confinement at night, and hard 
labour by day. A considerable number more have 
been sentenced to solitary confinement day and night, 
for the wholé term of their imprisonment. * * The 
judges and the executive, when the prison was built, 
were strongly in favour of solitary confinement day 
and night, and they wished to make a fair exper 
ment. What, then, is the testimony of the superine 
tendent of this prison, on this vastly important and 
interesting subject ? And what is the testimony of the 
records of the prison? The following statement is 
collected from the records and the superintendent. 
It exhibits the names of several convicts ; the length 
of time they were sentenced to solitary confinement; 
the length of time they were able to endure it before 
they were removed to the hospital; the length of time 
they remained in the hospital before they returned to 
the cells; the alternation between the cells and the 
hospital to fulfil the whole term of solitary confine 
ment ; and the suicide of two convicts in the cells 
These are the only convicts who have died since the 
prison was organized. 
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ry Solitary. 
June 18 
July 3 


In Hospital. 
July 1 
July 8 


In Solitary. 
12 days. 
5 days. 


ee 
Sentence. 
Resend Hubier, . 
s solitary, an 
ae hard July 11 July 23 12 days. 
labour. July 28 Aug. 24 27 days. 
«In this case it was necessary to remove the man 
to the hospital four times, to enable him to endure 
fifty-six days solitary. The Secretary saw him when 
he was removed from the cell the last time. He 
shivered like an aspen leaf; his pulse was very feeble ; 
his articulation could scarcely be heard from his bed 
to the grate of his cell, eight feet; and when he was 
taken out, he could with difficulty stand alone. 
Name and Sentence. Suicide. Solitary. 
Simeon Record, Dec. 8 4 days. 
10 days solitary, and 
four years hard labour. 
At half-past seven o’clock, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, he was found dead, having hung himself to the 
e of the cell with a piece of the lashing of his 
hammock. 
Name and Sentence. 
Isaac Martin, 
60 days solitary, and 
jmonths hard labour. 
«Tsaac Martin cut his throat in his cell July 26, 
when he was removed to the hospital, where he re- 
mained nine days, and died. 
Name and Sentence, 
Elisha Cole, - 
100 days solitary. 
Name and Sentence. 
Socrates Howe, 
6months solitary. 


Solitary. 
Dec. 5 


At Labour. 
April 20 
duly 26 


Solitary. 
24 days. 
25 days. 


Solitary. 
Mar. 27 
July 1 


Solitary. 
Nov. 

Jan. 4 
Solitary. 
duly 4 
Sept. 21 
Dec. 2 
Jan. 19 


Solitary. 
52 days. 
48 days. 
Solitary. 
66 days. 
47 days. 
44 days. 
23 days. 
Solitary. 


Hospital. 
Dec. 28 
Feb. 22 
Hospital. 
Sept. 7 
Nov. 7 
Jan. 16 
Feb. 12 
Name and Sentence. 
Nathaniel Parsons, 
6 months solitary. 


Hospital. 


Solitary. 
‘ Aug. 16 


July 3 
Aug. 19 Aug. 27 
Aug. 28 Sept. 17 

“This man remained in the hospital, after his 

discharge from the cell the last time, from Sept. 17 

till Dec. 3, when he was pardoned on account of ill 
health, 

Name and Sentence. 
Edmund Eastman, 
4months solitary. 

*This man endured the whole period without 
leaving the cell. 

“ Asa Allen was sentenced to six months solitary 
and two years three months and fourteen days hard 
labour. He went immediately into solitary, and 
remained seventy-four days without interruption. 
Atthe end of this period he came out in good health, 
and performed a good day’s labour in the quarry. 
Dr. Rose expresses the opinion, that this man would 
live in solitary confinement about as well and as 
long as any where else. He has been a soldier, and 
has been accustomed to the hardships of a camp. He 
has been a wanderer in the world, without a home. 
Itis not material to him where he is. The keeper 
thinks that six months solitary to this man would not 
bea greater punishment than fifteen days to a con- 
viet who had been accustomed to the comforts of 
life; also, that he would rather endure six months 
slitary confinement than ten stripes. 

“John Stevens and John Cain both entered the 
prison at the same time, under sentence of three 
months solitary, and both endured the whole period 
vithout interruption, having received nothing except 
the usual allowance of bread and water, and a little 
camphor to rub on their heads. 

“ Benjamin Williams also endured three months 
solitary without interruption. 

“But, in general, the superintendent states, that 
nearly as much time is necessary in the hospital to 
fulfil long, solitary sentences, as in the cells. He 
also expresses an opinion, in his last report to the 
Iegislature, that long periods of solitary imprison- 
ment inflicted on convicts, is worse than useless as a 
means of reformation. The character of the super- 
intendent of this prison is such, that the opinions 
expressed by him on this subject, as the results of 

experience, will be thought worthy of particular 
consideration. He says, ‘the great diversity of cha- 
lacter, as it respects habits and temperament of body 
and mind, renders solitary imprisonment a very un- 
equal punishment. Some persons will endure solitary 
confinement without appearing to be much debili- 
tated, either in body or mind, while others sink under 
much less, and, if the punishment was unremittingly 
continued, would die, or become incurably insane. 

“* However persons of strong minds, who suffer in 

they deem a righteous cause, may be able to 


Solitary. 


Solitary. 1 
4 months. 


Sept. 9 


Hospital. 
Jan. 9 


endure solitary confinement, and retain their bodily 
and mental vigour, yet it is not to be expected of 
criminals, with minds discouraged by conviction and 
disgrace. 

“* As far as the experience in our State Prison 
proves anything respecting the efficacy of solitary 
imprigonmertt in preventing crimes by reforming con- 
victs, it will induce us to believe that it is not more 
effectual than confinement to hard labour. Seven 
of the convicts now in the State Prison are committed 
a second time, for crimes perpetrated after having 
been discharged from this prison ; three of these had 
been punished by solitary imprisonment without 
labour, and the others by solitary imprisonment and 
confinement to hard labour. 

“* The keeper of the Auburn State Prison, in the 
State of New York, very justly observes, “that a 
degree of mental distress and anguish may be neces- 
sary to humble and reform an offender ; but carry 
it too far, and he will become a savage in his temper 
and feelings, or he will sink in despair. There is no 
doubt, that uninterrupted solitude tends to sour the 
feelings, destroy the affections, harden the heart, and 
induce men to cultivate a spirit of revenge, or drive 
them to despair.” 

“*T would not wish to be understood to express 
an opinion, that solitary imprisonment ought not, in 
any case, to be inflicted. On the contrary, there can 
be no doubt that it is a proper punishment for prison 
discipline in many cases ; but for that purpose, short 
periods only will be necessary ; seldom, if ever, to 
exceed ten days. In the cases of juvenile offenders, 
it may also be very useful and proper, in periods of 
twenty or thirty days, but never to exceed sixty days. 
If repentance and amendment are not effected by 
thirty days of strict solitary confinement, it can rarely 
be expected to be obtained by a longer period.’ ” 

In the article on Mons, Bayle-Mouillard’s 
work, before referred to, on Imprisonment for 
Debt, it appears that, in France, marriage and 
its incumbrances weigh heavily on the struggler. 
The Boston Society has examined what effect 
the ties of kindred generally exert in reference 
to crime; and the following is a summary of the 
result :— 

“ Seventy-three prisoners, of whom twenty-six are 
debtors, have thirty-nine wives, and one hundred and 
forty-four children ; three of them are sons of widows, 
who have eleven other children ; two of them are 
mothers, who have husbands and six children; six 
have parents living, besides brothers and sisters ; two 
of them have been highly respectable, and have nu- 
merous and respectable connexions ; six are young 
men; two are youth of fourteen ; two are young 
unmarried females; fifteen have no families: and 
the seventy-three prisoners have about two hundred 
and seventy-six near relatives: such as parents and 
children, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters.” 

It will be seen from the above extracts, that 
these Reports form a document of inestimable 
value to all who feel an interest—(and what 
well-constituted mind does not?)—in the im- 
provement of prisons. 








THE ANNUALS FOR 1839. 

The Oriental Annual.—This work, save in its 
external garb, has undergone a complete change. 
Its literary contents are, this year, furnished by 
Lieut. Bacon, and the embellishments consist of 
drawings, by various artists, after the Lieu- 
tenant’s sketches. Few of the latter rank very 
high as works of art, but some of them, as pic- 
tures, are beautiful, and others interesting. We 
may instance ‘The Peak of Teneriffe,’ engraved 
bby R. Wallis; ‘ The Colonnade of Sahadut 
Ali’s Palace, Ghazipore’; the ‘Interior of the 
Temple of Genesa, at Benares,’ with its bar- 
barous sculptures and gigantic capitals of ele- 
phants’ heads; the two plates of ruins at ‘ Ettaia,’ 
and at ‘ Futtehpore Sikri,’ and the two views of 
Hurdwar; the one animated by a pilgrimage— 
the other, which displays the Ghat, (landing- 
place,) andis excellent for the management of its 
light and shadow. On the whole, ‘ ‘The Oriental 
Annual’ is a lighter volume than it has heretofore 





been. If Lieut. Bacon’s volume does not add 





any great amount of information to that already 
possessed concerning the scenery and supersti- 
tions of India, the writer possesses a cheerful- 
ness, and occasionally a picturesqueness of style, 
which pleasantly beguile the reader. 


Friendship’s Offering.—This pleasant little 
book stands, as to its literary condition, “ much 
as when we last inquired.” Its poetry is, as 
usual, its best feature, and the one most manage- 
able in our columns: for, though it contain sundry 
small romances worthy of a lady’s reading—by 
Mr. St. John, and Miss Agnes Strickland, the 
author of the ‘ Provost of Bruges,’ and Mr. Cor- 
nelius Webbe—and, though we of the sterner 
sex, are tempted by Mr. Leitch Ritchie's minikin 
mystery; and ‘Jeanie Tamson’s Surprize'— 
a Scottish story, told by Allan Cunningham, 
in Allan’s best manner—it is impossible to 

* j/ . 

to quote any of these entire, and it would be un- 
fair to offer a mutilated extract. We shall, there- 
fore, abide by the poets. There is ‘A Scythian 
Banquet Song,’ by a new hand—J. R., Christ- 
Church, Oxon—which, though full of gratuitous 
blemishes of style and conceits of expression, is 
not without merit. The following fragment 
is heralded by a tale of love, and rivalry, and 
murder, and imprisonment. 

My thoughts are wandering and weak ; 

Forgive an old man’s dotard dreaming ; 

I know not sometimes when I speak, 

Such visions as have quiet meaning. 

I told you how my madness bore 

My limbs from torture. When I woke, 

1 do remember something more, 

Of wandering on the wet sea-shore, 

By waving weed, and withered rock, 

Calling Elaira, till the name 

Crossed o’er the waters as they came— 

Mildly—to hallow and to bless, 

Even what had made it meaningless. 

Eleleu. 

The waves, in answering murmurs mixed, 

Tossed a frail fetter on the sand: 

Too well I knew whose fingers fixed, 

Whose arm had lost that golden band ; 

For such it was, as still confines 

Faint Beauty's arm, who will not listen 

The words of love that Mockery twines 

To soothe the soul that pants and pines 

Within its rose-embowered prison. 

The waters freed her: she who wore 

Fetter or armlet needs no more. 

Could the waves tell, who saw me lift, 

For whom | kept their glittering gift ? 

Eleleu. 


Slow drifts the hour when Patience waits 

Revenge’s answered orison: 

But—one by one the darkening fates 

Will draw the balanced axle on, 

Till torture pays the price of pride, 

And watches wave, with sullen shine, 

The sword of sorrow justitied. 

The long years kept their quiet glide, 

His hour was past: they brought on mine, 

When, steed to steed, and rank to rank, 

With matched numbers fierce and frank, 

(The war wolves waiting near to see 

Our battle bright) my foe meets me. 
Ha—hurra! 


As the tiger tears through the jungle reeds, 

As the west wind breaks through the sheaf corn ears, 

As the quick death follows where lightning leads, 

Did my dark horse bear through the bended spears: 

And the blood came up to my brain like a mist, 

With a dark delight—and a fiery feel: 

For the black darts hailed, and the javelins hissed 

To the corpses clasped in their tortured twist 

From mine arms like rain from the red hot steel. 

Well went the wild horses—well rode their lords— 

Wide waved the sea of their circling swords; 

But down went the wild steeds—down went the sea— 

Down went the dark banners—down went He! 
Ha—Hurra! 


After so stormy a scene, the reader will be glad 
to rest in Barry Cornwall's ‘Sunset.’ It is not, 
perhaps, the best of the three poems contributed 
by him; but the ‘ London Lyric-—in which the 
without and the within of a splendid mansion on 
a winter's night are forcibly described—reminds 
us of lyrics by the same hand, quoted in furmer 
years ;—the following is of a geutler aud more 
musical inspiration :— 

Here let us lie, upon the primrose bank, 
And give our thoughts free way. Our thoughts are fair; 

For Heaven is fair, and Earth all round is fair; 


And we reflect both in our souls to-day. 
Art thou not joyous? Does the sunshine fall 
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Upon.a barren heart? Methinks it is 

Itself the sweet source of fertility! 

In all its golden warmth it wraps us round— 

Not us. alone—but every beast and bird 

That makes the breathing forest musical: 

Nor these alone; but every sparkling stream, 
And every hill, and every pastoral plain,— 

The leaves that whisper in delighted talk,— 

The truant air with its own self at play— 

The clouds that swim in azure—loving Heaven, 
And loving Earth—and lingering between each, 
Loth to quit either; are not all alive, 

With one pure unalloyed consummate joy? 

Let us rejoice then beyond all the rest ; 

For how shall wisdom show itself so well, 

As in administering joy unto itself? 

They who disdain the merry are not wise ; 

And they who step aside, when mirth comes by, 
And scorn all things which are not bought with pain, 
Are—fools, good Cousin. What else can they be 
Who spurn God’s free-given blessings ?—J am one 
Who prize the matron Summer most in smiles, 
And give my heart up to her rose-crowned hours. 
And so art thou—or so thou wilt be, child, 

When that the orb of Time, now in its dawn, 
Hath ripened thy young brain with liberal thought. 
Keep this in mind:—and now, we two will watch 
The Day go downward towards the glowing west ; 
And when the gold grows pale, and evening airs 
Come murmuring o’er the meadows, we will drink 
The balmy ether—the nectarian breath 

Which Earth sends upward when her Lord, the Sun, 
Kisses her cheek at parting. 

Besides the above, the book contains good 
verses in a playful vein by the Editor—by Thomas 
Miller, Cornelius Webbe, and William Kennedy 
—the last, however, being marked, to their de- 
triment, by a certain tone of defiance, which, if 
natural, is to be lamented; and if assumed, the 
worst of affectations. Space and opportunity, 
however, prevent our profiting by anything be- 


yond the names of the authors. 


The Annual of British Landscape Scenery : 
an Autumn Ramble onthe Wye. By Léulss Anne 
Twamley.—The twenty engravings, having for 
their subjects the most romantic districts in 
England, which illustrate this volume, only merit 
a general praise.. Miss Twamley is an earnest 
lover of nature, not ashamed of her love: her 
education as an artist enables her thoroughly to 
appreciate all the beauties of the scenes she 
has been commissioned to describe, whether 
upon the river, with its sudden windings, 
and its exquisitely varied banks, or among 
the ruins—Chepstow, Tintern, and Ragland 
(that queen of ruined castles),—which are em- 
braced in the district traversed by the Wye, 
and, by their singular magnificence, make the 

roperty of their owner (the Duke of Beau- 
Fort) unique in England. By way of additional 
security for the satisfactory performance of her 
task, Miss T'wamley brings her talents as a 
writer of elegant and fanciful verse. The volume 
is, altogether, a welcome one, and deserving of 
commendation. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

An Analytical and Comparative View of all Reli- 
fin by Josiah Conder.—Instead of breaking up 
is subject into minute divisions, after the old fashion, 
and thus giving, as it were, equal importance to all 
and every speculative difference, Mr. Conder con- 
siders it under a few general heads, and directs atten- 
tion to less important matters as they arise in the 
progress of history or discussion. Thus he treats of 
the Eastern and Western Churches—the Russian 
Greek Church— The Latin Church, or the Pa- 
pacy—the Lutheran and Reformed (or Calvinian) 
Churches—The Anglican and Scottish Churches— 
The Protestant Nonconformists, Protestant Sects, 
and Controversies—Monotheistic Religions—Poly- 
theism and Pantheism. Mr. Conder, we know to be 
an able and sincere man, but he entertains very strong 
opinions on religious subjects, which he does not de- 
sire to conceal. “I have not attempted,” he says in 
his preface, “ to treat of the Roman Catholic tenets 
in the character of a Romanist, or of Mohammedism 
in that of a Mussulman; nor have I scrupled to 
speak of sects as sects, or of heresies as heresies.” 
This is true enough, and we doubt very much whe- 
ther the mere heading of his chapters is not likely to 
give dissatisfaction ; in fact, an impartial work on 





such a subject is beyond the power of any man, and 
whoever really desires to be correctly informed must 
seek for information at the fountain head, and in the 
authorities acknowledged as such by the various sects. 
Mr. Conder’s work is, however, as good as, perhaps 
better than, any other in our language. 

Books for Children—Half a score of these have 
grouped themselves together, to our great pleasure—for 
it not seldom happens that in the course of the weary 
task of searching through heaps of minor literature for 
any individual feature, the thing which arrests and 
amuses us proves to be some little story or treatise 
put together for the uses of our great-grandchildren. 
All the works now before us are commendable “ with 
a difference.” The first is a book of Drawing for 
Young Children, containing a hundred and fifty copies 
and numerous exercises, and furnishing the parent 
with a pleasant means of turning to account the 
wanton scrawls made by infant genius on slate or 
letter cover. So small is the amount oi attention 
required in the first examples,—so delightful must be 
the exercises of invention and memory called for as 
an essential part of the course,—and so clear are the 
directions, that the book may be praised as being 
strictly one of amusement; one, however, which 
cannot be consulted without adding to the child’s 
stores of taste, and experience, and accurate observa- 
tion.—As a present for little folk, Parlour Magic 
offers itself, and will be welcome. To be sure, the 
patient preparation and the neatness of hand required 
for a conjuror are beyond the attainment of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred children; but boys and 
girls will like the book none the less for failing in the 
tricks it contains, and the latter are judiciously ar- 
ranged so as to present a sufficient variety. The 
work is yery neatly got up, with plenty of wood-cuts. 
—The Book of Sports, &c., by William Martin,—is for 
an older and more athletic company. Marbles, kites, 
cricket, (we would have the page concerning bets 
expunged,) angling, and gymnastic exercises, are 
discussed in a sprightly manner. Perhaps Father 
Evergreen is a little too stilted in his talk, anda 
little too fond of obtruding a moral.—The Field, the 
Garden, and the Woodland, by a Lady,—bears in 
its title-page its own recommendation for those who 
hold that— 


He is happiest who has power 
To gather wisdom from a flower. 


How beautifully has Tieck* wrought out this idea in 
his matchless fairy tale of ‘The Runenberg,’ where 
the gardener’s son having been seduced, by a demon 
clad in a lovely shape, to become a labourer in the 
mines, and thence a treasure seeker—returns, after 
many years, to his home, the gardener’s cottage—a 
spectre-raunted madman! But, to leave Tieck, the 
book before us appears to be executed in the right 
spirit, and to contain a store of genuine anecdote 
and information.—Two American tales come next: 
Hoaryhead, and the Valleys below, by Jacob Abbott, 
and Live and let live, by Miss Sedgwick. Both of 
these are excellent, each inculcating an unselfish 
piety ; there is a touch of poetry in the first, and a 
close observation of familiar life in the second, which 
make them welcome as well as useful. Miss Sedg- 
wick, too, takes the opportunity of giving a few hints 
concerning that subject so’ fruitful of disquiet and 
animosity—domesticservice in her own country.—The 
Travels of Minna and Godfrey in Many Lands, from 
original journals, are hardly less entertaining than 
Tieck’s fairy talesor Miss Sedgwick’s American truths. 
The first volume is devoted to Holland: A people 
so industrious as the Dutch, and with so many cha- 
racteristic habits of costume and of life, cannot but 
offer a fund of amusing detail for the uses of the 
young ; and it is here supplied in a lively and un- 
affected manner,—illustrated by lithographs from a 
few of the master-pieces of the Flemish domestic 
school. If Minna and Godfrey are, in some future 





* It may be travelling out of our record, but while 
alluding to Tieck, so close to two American tale writers, it 
is impossible not to be reminded of H "s “* Twice 
told tales” (also transatlantic), some of which bave more 
of the delicious character of Tieck’s Mirchen than any 
other stories familiar to us. We liked them so well as to 
extract three, at different times, from different American 
periodicals, without knowing their identity of origin. The 
legends on the gth of which the above parallel is ven- 
tured, are, however, of a more yy tw ad cast than those 
of which we availed ourselves ; latter are ‘A Rill from 
the Town Pump’ (Athen. No. 413), ‘The Maypole of 
Neo (Athen. No. 419), and‘ David Swan’ (Athen. 
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volume, to be led among pictures of a higher. 
——asin Italy or Spain—their journalist must bespeak 
a better artist, for most of the figure-picces a» 
spoilt by bad drawing. Uncle Oliver's Travels i 
Persia contain “metal more attractive,” in. \the 
spirited execution of the wood-cuts of figures ayj 
scenery with which its pages are adorned. Jt jy 
needless to say more of the pleasant old gentleman, 
their author, than that he is own cousin—and 4 
worthy one—to Uncle Philip and Peter Parley 
Mrs. Marcet's Conversations for Children, on Lang 
and Water, are purposely slighter and less scientific 
than other of her elementary works, but they. arestij] 
excellent.—Lastly, we rise to the dignity of the 
Moral and Intellectual School-Book, by William 
Martin,—a sort of Enfield’s Speaker redivivus, con. 
taining a copious selection of prose and verse, from 
our ancient and modern authors, and biographical 
notices of the poets, from whose writings extracts 
have been made. 





List of New Books.—Affection’s Keepsake, 1839, 25, 64, 
silk, 5s. morocco.—The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 1839 
Ato. 21s. bd.—Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap-Book, 1839, 8v0, 
bd.—Fisher’s Oriental Kee e, 1839, (Syria) 4to, a, 
morocco.—The Oriental Annual, 1839, 21s. morocco,— 
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EXPLORING EXPEDITION TO. THE ASIATIC 
ARCHIPELAGO, 

[Ir is strange that while the enterprising spirit.of 
Englishmen and of the British government , have 
made such costly efforts in the hope of opening new 
channels of commerce, and for the purposes of gee 
graphical discovery and general science,—while.¢x- 
pedition after expedition has been sent out. in the 
hope of solying the mystery of the Arctic Seas, and 
for the survey of its barren shores, and adventurer 
after adventurer has been content to lay his bone 
to bleach on the burning sands of Africa, scarcelya 
voice has been heard directing attention to a field 
which offers itself with golden promise of advantage 
—the Asiatic Archipelago. We know scarcely any- 
thing of the people of that vast region,or even of 
the geographical features of the country they inhabit; 
yet, in the recorded judgment of the few persons who 
have had casual opportunities of forming an opinion 
on the subject, those islands present a boundless field 
for commercial enterprise, are rich beyond even the 
Americas in mineral wealth, and unrivalled in ne 
tural beauty. It is, therefore, with great satisfaction 
we announce that an English gentleman, Mr. James 
Brooke, a well known member of the Yacht Club, 
is about to adventure on this bold enterprise, and 
see how far individual exertion may be suc 
Already we are indebted to this gentleman for a 
account of the Gulf and Island of Symi, printed in 
the last volume of the Transactions of the Geogr 
phical Society, and we are happy now to have it. 
our power to lay before our readers an outline of the 
proposed objects of the present expedition, froma 
report submitted to the same Society. Mr. 
yacht, the Royalist, a fine schooner of 140 tons bur 
then, is now lying in the East India Export Dock; 
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ee is equipped with all the necessary instruments 
fr observation, and the means for collecting and 
preserving specimens of natural history, and is ex- 
pected to sail in a week or ten days. ] 

It'is proposed, in the first place, to proceed to 

re, which may be considered the head quar- 
ters for the necessary intervals of refreshment and 
and for keeping open a certain communica- 
tion with Europe. Here the best local information 
an be obtained, interpreters procured, the crew 
ented for any particular service, and here, if 
needful, a small vessel of native construction may be 
added to the expedition, to facilitate the objects in 
view. An acquaintance may likewise be formed with 
the more respectable Bughis merchants, and their 
-will conciliated in the usual mode,—viz. by 
dvility and presents, 80 as to remove any miscon- 
ceived jealousy on the score of trading rivalry, and 
to induce a favourable report of our friendly inten- 
tions in their own country, and at the places where 
they may touch. The Royalist will probably reach 
Singapore in the month of February or March 1839, 
at the latter end of the north-west, or rainy mon- 
gon. The delay consequent on effecting the objects 
above mentioned, besides gaining a general acquaint- 
ance with the natural history and trade of the settle- 
ment, and some knowledge of the Malay language, 
will usefully occupy the time until the setting in of 
the south-east, or dry monsoon. It may be inci- 
dentally mentioned, however, that in the vicinity of 
Singapore there are many islands imperfectly known, 
ind which, during the intervals of the rainy season, 
will afford interesting occupation. I allude, more 
especially, to the space between the straits of Rhio 
and those of Duryan,t and likewise to the island 
alled Bintang, which, although laid down as one 
large island, is probably composed of small ones, 
divided by navigable straits ; a better acquaintance 
with which might facilitate the voyage from Singa- 
pore to the more eastern islands, by bringing to light 
other passages besides those of Rhio and Duryan, 
and, at any rate, would add something to our geo- 
gaphical knowledge in the immediate vicinity of our 
wttlement. On the commencement of the healthy 
#ason I propose sailing from Singapore, and pro- 
teeding without loss of time to Mallada Bay. This 
sot has been chosen for the first essay; and in a 
euntry every part of which is highly interesting, and 
almost unknown, the mere fact of its being a British 
possession, gives it a prior claim to attention. 

The objects in view may be briefly mentioned :— 
1, A general knowledge of the Bay, and the correct 
Position of various points,—more especially the two 
principal headlands at its entrance, so as to deter- 
mine its outline. The westernmost of these head- 
lands, called Sampanmange, will likewise determine 
the extreme north point of Borneo. 2. Inquiries for 
the settlement of Cochin Chinese, reported on Earl's 
authority to be fixed in the vicinity of Bankoka: an 
intercourse will, if possible, be opened with this 
wttlement, if in existence. 3. The rivers which flow 
into the Bay will be carefully and minutely explored, 
and an attempt will be made to penetrate into the 
interior as far as the lake of Kini Ballé. 4. For 
the same purpose, every endeavour will be used to 
open a communication with the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of the country, and every means employed to 
conciliate their good opinion ; and (if the ceremony 
exists in this part of the island) to enter into the 
bonds of fraternity (described -by Mr. Dalton) with 
some of the chiefs. 

I speak with great diffidence about penetrating 
into the interior of this country, for I am well aware 
of the insurmountable difficulties which the hard 
teality often presents, which are previously over- 
looked, and easily overcome in the smoothness of 
Paper or the luxury of a drawing-room. The two 
Points to be chiefly relied upon for this purpose, are 
a friendly intercourse with the natives, and the exist- 
ence of navigable rivers. It is mentioned by Sir 
Stamford Raffles, on native authority, that a land 
communication, of not more than forty miles, exists 
between Mallidaé Bay and Lake Kini Balla; but 
neither this computation, nor any other derived 
from the natives, however intelligent otherwise, can 
be relied on, for the inhabitants of these countries 





t All the names of places mentioned in this paper will 
be found in John Arrowsmith’s Map of the Asiatic Archi- 
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are generally ignorant of any measure for distance, 
and their reckoning by time is so vague as to defy a 
moderately certain conclusion. The fact, however, 
of the vicinity of the lake to the bay may be con- 
‘cluded ; and it follows, as a reasonable inference, 
that the river, or rivers, flowing into the bay com- 
municate with the lake. The existence of such 
rivers, which were from the locality to have been 
expected, is vouched for by Capt. Forrest. “ Most 
of this north part of Borneo, (he says,) granted to 
the English East India Company by the Salis, is 
watered by noble rivers: those that discharge them- 
selves into MallddG Bay are not barred.” It is by 
one or other of these rivers that I should hope to 
penetrate as far as the lake and mountain of Kini 
Ballad, and into the country of the Idaan. I have 
not been able to learn that any Malay towns of im- 
portance are situated in the bight of Mallada Bay, 
and their absence will render a friendly communica- 
tion with the aborigines a matter of comparative 
ease. The advantages likely to result from such 
friendly relations are so evident, that I need not 
dwell upon them, though the mode of effecting such 
an intercourse must be left to the thousand contin- 
gencies which govern all, and act so capriciously on 
the tempers of the savage races. The utmost for- 
bearance, and a liberality guided by prudence, so as 
not to excite too great a degree of cupidity, appear 
the fundamental rules for managing men in a low 
state of civilization. The results of an amicable 
understanding are as uncertain as its commencement, 
for they depend on the enterprise of the individual, 
and the power of the native tribe into whose hands 
he may have fallen. I will not, therefore, enter into 
a visionary field of discovery ; but it appears to me 
certain, that without the assistance of the natives, no 
small party can expect to penetrate far into a country 
populous by report, and in many parts thickly co- 
vered with wood. Without entertaining any exag- 
gerated expectation, I trust that something may be 
added to our geographical knowledge of the sea coast 
of this bay, its leading features, productions, rivers, 
anchorages, and inhabitants, the prospect of trade, 
and the means of navigation; and although my 
wishes lead me strongly to penetrate as far as the 
lake of Kini Balla, yet the obstacles which may 
be found to exist to the fulfilment of this desire will 
induce me to rest satisfied with the more moderate 
and reasonable results, 

It may not be superfluous to notice here, that a 
foregone conclusion appears to be spread abroad re- 
garding the aboriginal (so called) inhabitants of 
Borneo, and that they are usually considered and 
mentioned under the somewhat vague appellation of 
Dyaks. They are likewise commonly pronounced 
as originating from the same stock as the Arafuras 
of Celebes and New Guinea, and radically identical 
with the Polynesian race. The conclusion is not in 
itself highly improbable, but certainly premature, as 
the facts upon which it is built are so scanty and 
doubtful as to authorize no such structure. On an 
island of the vast size of Borneo, races radically dis- 
tinct might exist; and at any rate, the opposite con- 
clusion is hardly justifiable from the specimens of 
language, or the physical appearance of the tribes of 
the southern portion of the country. We have 
Malay authority for believing that there are many 
large tribes.in the interior, differing greatly in their 
degree of civilization, though all alike removed from 
the vicinity of a superior people. We have the 
Dyaks of the south; the Idaan of the north; the 
Kagins, and a race little better than monkeys, who 
live in trees, eat without cooking, are hunted by the 
other tribes, and would seem to exist in the lowest 
conceivable grade of humanity. If we may trust 
these accounts, these latter people resemble in many 
particulars the Orang benua, or aborigines of the 
peninsula; but the Dyaks and Idaans are far supe- 
rior, living in villages, cultivating the ground, and 
possessing cattle. Besides these, likewise, we have 
the names of several other tribes or people, and, in 
all probability, many exist in the interior, with whom 
we are unacquainted, 

There are strong reasons for believing that the 
Hind@ religion, ‘which obtained so extensively in 
Java and Sumatra, and yet survives at Bali and Lom- 
bock, was likewise extended to Borneo.; and some 
authors have conceived grounds for supposing a reli- 





gion anterior even to this. If only a portion of these 





floating opinions should be true, and the truth can 
only be tested by inquiry, we may fairly look for the 
descendants of the Hindd dynasty as well as an 
aboriginal people. It never seems to have octurred 
to any one to compare the Dyaks with the people of 
Bali and Lombock. We know, indeed, but little of 
the former, but both races are fair, good-looking, and 
gentle. Again, respecting the concluded identity of 
the Dyaks and the Arafuras; it is clear we have a 
very limited knowledge indeed of the former; and I 
may ask, what do we know of the Arafuras? 

In short, I feel as reluctant to embrace any pre- 
conceived theory, as I am to adopt the prevailing 
notion on this subject, for it requires a mass of facts, 
of which we are wholly deficient, to arrive at any 
thing approaching a r ble lusi ‘0 Te- 
turn, however, to the proceedings of the Royalist, I 
would remark that it depends greatly on the time 
passed in Mallidd Bay, whether our next endeavour 
be prosecuted at Abai on the western, or Tusan 
Abai on the eastern coast. The object in visiting 
Abai would be chiefly to penetrate to the lake, which, 
on the authority of Dalrymple and Burton, is not 
far distant thence, by a water communication; but 
should any success have attended similar efforts from 
Mallidai Bay, this project will be needless, as in 
that case the enterprise will have been prosecuted to 
the westward, and reach to the vicinity of Abai. 
As Kimanis is the limit of the British territory to 
the westward, so Point Kani-angan, situated to the 
southward of the bay of Sandakan, forms the eastern 
boundary ; and a line drawn from coast to coast be- 
tween these points, is represented as including our 
possessions, A reference to the chart will show the 
extent to be considerable, and the eastern coast from 
Mallada Bay to Point Kani-angan is so very little 
known, that it is highly desirable to become ac- 
quainted with its general features and conformation, 
and to seek thence the means of gaining an inlet into 
the interior, should it be denied at Mallada Bay. 

The reported proximity of Kini Balla to Mal- 
ladi Bay, and likewise to Abai, would (supposing it 
is anything like the size it is affirmed to be) lead us 
to expect that it cannot be far distant from the eastern. 
coast ; and it is but reasonable to conclude that some 
rivers or streams discharge themselves into the sea 
in the numerous indentations that abound on this 
shore. However this may be, the coast, with its 
bays, and islands, and bold headlands, is one of great 
interest, and almost unknown; and the careful inspec- 
tion of it as far as Point Kani-dingan, will, I trust, 
add something to our knowledge. The longitude of 
Point Kanf-angan and Point Unsang will likewise 
determine the eastern extremity of Borneo. 

Much more might be added on this topic, espe- 
cially of the reported communication by a line of 
lakes from Mallidad Bay to Benjar Masseen, which, 
if true, would in all probability place some of these 
lakes near particular points of the east coast, as the 
whole line, from the relative position of the two ex- 
tremes, must be on the eastern side of the island. 
These reports, and the various. surmises which arise 
from them, are rather matters for verification than 
discussion, and I will, therefore, only add, that 
tempted by success, I shall not devote less than a 
year and a half to this object; but in case of finding 
a sickly climate, or meeting with a decidedly hostile 
population, I shall more easily abandon the field, 
and turn to others of not less interest, and perhaps of 
less risk. 

Equal to Borneo in riches, and superior in pic- 
turesque beauty to any part of the archipelago, is 
the large and eccentric country of the Bughis, called 
Celebes. So deep are the indentations of its coasts, 
that the island may be pronounced as being com- 
posed of a succession of peninsulas, nearly uniting in 
acommon centre in the district of Palos, and thus, 
by the proximity of every part to the sea, offering 
great facilities for brief and decisive interior excur- 
sions. The Dutch are in possession of Macassar, 
and had formerly settlements on the north-west 
coast, and in the bay of Sawa. Their power appears, 
however, never to have been very extensively ac- 
knowledged ; and at present I have not been able to 
meet with any account of the condition of their fac- 
tories. This information will probably be gained at 
Singapore. Avoiding the Dutch settlements, I pro- 
pose limiting my inquiries to the northern and north- 
eastern portion of the island, more especially the 
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great bay of Ginong Tella. It is impossible to 
state here the direction of these inquiries, or any de- 
finitive object to which they should be turned, as I 
am acquainted with no author who speaks of the 
country, save in a general and vague manner. It is 
reported as rich, fertile, mountainous, strikingly beau- 
tiful, and possessed of rivers; abounding in birds, 
and inhabited, like Borneo, by wild tribes in the in- 
terior, and by the Bughis on the sea shores and en- 
trance of rivers, The character of the Bughis, though 
80 variously represented, gives me strong hopes of 
rendering them, by care and kindness, useful instru- 
ments in the prosecution of these researches; for all 
writers agree that they are active, hardy, enterpris- 
ing, and commercial; and it is seldom that a people 

ing such characteristics are deaf to the sug- 
gestions of self-interest or kindly feeling. The arro- 
gance, and especially the indolence, of the Malays, 
counteracts the influence of these strong incentives ; 
and the impulse which governs such rude tribes, as 
the Dyaks and Arafuras, is a dangerous weapon, 
which cuts all ways, and often when least antici- 
pated. The Bajis, or sea gipsies, are another race, 
on whom some dependence may be placed. Mr. 
Earl, who had a personal acquaintance with this 
tribe, and could speak their language, always ex- 
pressed to me a degree of confidence in their good 
faith, which must have had some grounds. 

I may here conelude the first stage of the expedi- 
tion, during the progress of which the head quarters 
will ‘be fixed at Singapore. During some of the in- 
tervals I hope to see Manila, and to acquire a cur- 
sory knowledge of the unexplored track at the sou- 
thern extremity of Celebes, called in Norie’s general 
chart the Tiger Islands. 

The time devoted to the objects above mentioned, 
must, as I have before said, be regulated by the 
degree of fortune which attends them, for, cheered 
by success, I should not readily abandon the field ; 
yet, if persecuted by climate, or other serious detri- 
ments, | shall frequently shift the ground, to remove 
myself beyond such evil influence. -It is scarcely 
needful to continue a detail of projects so distant, 
having already carved out for myself a work which 
I should be proud to perform, and which is already 
as extended as the chances of human life and human 
resolves will warrant. The continuation of the voyage 
would lead me to take the Royalist to Timor, or Port 
Essington, thence making excursions to the Arru 
Isles, Timor Laut, and the southern shores of New 
Guinea. That partof the coast contiguous to Torres 
Straits I am particularly desirous of visiting, as it has 
been suggested to me by Mr. Earl, and I think with 
reason, that a better channel than the one we are at 
present acquainted with may be found there. That 
such a channel exists, and will be discovered when 
the coast is surveyed, I entertain but little doubt; 
but the navigation is hazardous, and must, from the 
westward, be attempted with great caution. 

My own proceedings must, of course, be regulated 
by the discoveries previously made by Capt. Wick- 
ham or others; and as this gentleman has orders to 
survey Torres Straits, the field may be well trodden 
before I reach it. The rest of the voyage I shall 
consider as one merely of pleasure, combining such 
utility as circumstances will permit. It is probable 
that I shall visit our Australian settlements, glance 


at the islands of the Pacific, and return to Europe 


round the Horn. Before concluding, I may observe 
that there are points of inquiry which may be useful 
to the studies of the learned, which, (provided the 
process be moderately simple,) I shall be willing to 
make, and I shall always be happy to receive any 
directions or suggestions regarding them. I allude 
to observations on the tides, to geology, to the 
branches of natural history, &c. &c., for the general 
inquirer often neglects or overlooks highly interesting 
facts, from hisattention not having been called tothem. 
The specimens of natural history will be forwarded 
home on every visit to Singapore; and the informa- 
tion will be sent to the Geographical Society, and 
may always, if it be of any value, be used as freely as 
it is communicated. In like manner, the objects of 
natural history will be open to any person who is at 
all interested in such pursuits, I cannot but express 
my regret, that from pecuniary considerations as well 
as the small size of the vessel, and the limited quan- 
tity of provisions she carries, I am unable to take a 
naturalist and draughtsman ; but I should always hail 





with pleasure any scientific person who joined me 
abroad, or who happened to be in the countries at 
the time; and I may venture to promise him every 
encouragement and facility in the prosecution of his 
pursuits. I embark upon the expedition with great 
cheerfulness, with a stout vessel, a good crew, and the 
ingredients of success as far as the limited scale of 
the undertaking will permit, and I cast myself upon 
the waters—like Mr. Southey’s little book—but 
whether the world will know me after many days is 
a question which, hoping the best, I cannot answer 
with any positive degree of assurance. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Carlsruhe, September. 

Tur attention of scientific men is just now directed 
to a curious discovery of Professor Stiefel—well 
known throughout Germany for his researches in 
Natural Science—the result of which has been the 
attainment of a more accurate knowledge of those 
changes to which theatmosphere is subjected, than was 
possible by the old methods. The instruments hither- 
to in use have been the thermometer and the baro- 
meter, but an unerring standard has been considered 
a desideratum: that is said to have been at last sup- 
plied in the shape of geranium fruit, the awns of 
which are in and evolved by the dryness or humidity 
of the atmosphere, in obedience to laws so regular 
and unvarying, that being fixed upon a dial plate 
properly graduated, the change from one part of a 
room to another may be noted with the greatest ac- 
curacy. A paper on the subject was to be read at the 
meeting of German naturalists, held this year at Frey- 
burg. Professor Stiefel is the greatest weather doctor in 
southern Germany, and has, for many years, tabulated 
all changes in the atmosphere, according to a plan 
suggested by Goethe; but he does not venture to 
predict for more than twenty-four hours at a time, 
and laughs at our weather prophets. By observation, 
he says, one may get the rule, but not the exceptions. 

In the way of literature I have nothing particular 
to communicate, but must not omit to mention the 
unbounded delight and admiration with which the 
translation of the Pickwick Papers has been received 
—Die Pickwickier. Mr. Sam Weller, Mr. Jingle, 
Mr. Job Trotter, and Co. are now quite the rage from 
the Alps to the Baltic. I have not seen the trans- 
lation, but am told it is very good, which I infer 
must be true, as I have heard the salient points re- 
peated with great glee and gusto,—particularly the 
election, the shooting party, and the trial, with the 
concluding expression of Mr. Weller, sen.—‘ Oh, 
Sammy, Sammy, warum nicht ein alibi!’ Talking 
of humorous writers, Carlsruhe has been, during the 
summer vacation, the residence of Theodor von Cobbe, 
who, though a grave Judge in the criminal court of 
Oldenburg, has written several clever comic novels, 
and edits a weekly publication entitled Humoristische 
Blatter, (only think of one of our bigwigs publishing 
a twopenny Pickwick,) the contents of which are of 
very mixed quality ; now and then you get a hearty 
laugh, but, as in most periodical task-wit, the process 
of pumping is occasionally apparent. Taking up a 
number at random, I find a severe attack on the 
modern school of French literature, and an account 
of a conversation with Alex. Dumas, in which the 
writer said to the Frenchman,—* When I write a 
French novel, it will be compounded of the following 
ingredients: Ist, one of Napoleon’s veterans in 
straitened circumstances—tournure militaire et décoré 
—that is to say,a pair of moustaches, and, in the 
button-hole, a bit of ribbon, both the worse for wear; 
the former grey, the latter greasy ; dress also the 
worse for the wear, the breeches pockets excepted : 
he has a beautiful daughter, beloved by the son of 
an old legitimist nobleman, who, before doing or 
saying anything, debates within himself whether 
it is in accordance with the oath he took to Louis 
XVL., in the year of our Lord—the Lord knows 
when—and, lastly, a sort of Parisian Don Juan, a 
freethinker and a roué, who seduces the young lady. 
The old soldier blows his brains out, the young legiti- 
mist challenges the roué, the parties meet, when the 
seducer says, *‘ Now what fools we are to come out 
here to kill each other; we may never more go to the 
Spectacle or the Rocher de Cancale again; if you 
love the lady, ask her hand, I will use my interest for 
you.’ The young man answers vous avez raison, and 
so ends the matter. My great objection (he continues 





to argue) is, that the French have brought into dig, 
repute the sacred character of woman. Womenar 
like bank notes, they may be made to rise or fall jn 
public estimation, and literary men are the bankers.” 
True, Mr. Von Cobbe, and there are other objects 
that may be made to rise and full in public estima, 
tion by the members of the same profession; ang 
little did the Heads, the Trollopes, and the Gran, 
villes, at the time they wrote their books, suspect 
the part they were made to play in this agiotage, 
The political hurricane that overswept the greater 
part of Europe at the end of the last and beginning 
of the present century, mediatizing princes, and un- 
feudalizing nobles by the abolition of the law of pri. 
mogeniture, put, in a great measure, an end to cha 
teau or country life, as we call it in England. While 
travelling along the high roads of Germany (Austria 
excepted), one from time to time comes upon a 
magnificent castle, but instead of being, as in days of 
yore, the seat of a noble whose business was agricul. 
ture, and whose pleasure was the chase, we find the 
land divided, the woods cut down, the buildings in 
ruins, or, if near a town, turned into some hoch-land. 
gericht, or zuchthaus. Thus, in the whole of the king. 
dom of Wirtemberg there are only two forests remain. 
ing in which the wild boar can be hunted. Hence an 
entire change in the manner in which the wealthier 
classes spend the summer and autumnal months, and 
the success of the German watering-place as a point 
of union for both native and foreigner. Great was 
the interest excited some years ago by the contest 
carried on between the different universities, in conse 
quence of those of the larger towns—such as Munich, 
Berlin,and Leipzig—ostentatiously setting forth their 
increasing success: Heidelberg and Gottingen, feel- 
ing themselves, by implication, damaged in public 
estimation, put forth counter-statements, tending to 
show that the diminution was in the smaller univer. 
sities, such as Erlangen and Greifswald. Erlangen 
and Greifswald then took up the cudgels with great 
spirit, and thus alively paper war was carried on, which 
ended anything but fortunately for the little people, 
There is just such another contest at present between 
the partizans of the different watering-places in Ger- 
many. In addition to the agricultural interests, the 
commercial interest, and the monied interest, there 
is now the spa interest, with the Grand Duke of 
Baden, or Nassau, and wealthy building speculators, 
at the head, and a crowd of Jews, gamblers, and 
hucksters, at the tail; each locality with a train of 
puffers of its own advantages, and detractors from 
those of rival establishments, The great contest in 
western Germany seems to lie between Wisbaden and 
Baden-Baden. I find that the arrivals—which are, 
as it were, officially announced—was, up to the 3rd 
August, at Wisbaden, 11,302, at Baden-Baden, 8876, 
and the Nassau journals contend that the latter place 
has reached its grand climacteric, as the company is 
not so numerous as last year, and, especially, fewer 
English,—at least, that the aristocratic names are 
wanting. It is certainly true that a smaller number 
of the middle class come to take the waters, for fore 
merly three eilwagens came daily from Strasbourg, 
filled principally with Alsatian families from Miihl- 
hausen, &c., whereas there is now only one. The 
Carlsruher Zeitung, however, maintains that the 
number of the Wisbaden visitors is very much swelled 
by Francfort citizens, whereas Baden is principally 
frequented by wealthy strangers of high rank, parti- 
cularly Russians, who have come in greater numbers 
than in any previous year. With regard to the 
Czar’s personal visit to Germany, he has been re 
ceived with ostentatious hospitality by the princes, 
and suspicion by the nation. I cannot better de- 
scribe the antipathy that exists to Russianism, than 
by quoting the expression of an individual well known 
in the republic of letters, and who speaks our language 
admirably—* You have an English proverb, (he 
observed,) that it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,—that wind must be a north-easter.” 






















OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 

The Edinburgh Review for October is what is 
usually called a strong number. May we reckon 
it among the signs of the times, that the entire 
publication, with the exception of two articles, is 
devoted to biographical subjects, all more or less 
closely connected with the public history of the 


country? In the present state of the English mind, 
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history is the only theme in relation with the moral 

; the only literary subject tending to expand 
the intellect, to exercise and form the judgment— 
which has a chance of toleration ; and we perceive, 
with pleasure, symptoms of an increased attention to 
that department of inquiry. The elaborate essay on 
the character of Sir William Temple, extending 
through seventy pages, and very generally attributed 
to Mr. Macaulay, is perhaps the most meritorious 

r of the present number—the one most calcu- 
jated to help the public to the attainment of habits 
of independent thought , but the continuation of the 
esay on the Times of George the Third and Fourth 
ill, we suppose, be regarded by the mass of readers 
the “ crack article.” It is divided between a reply 
to Sir Herbert Taylor’s pamphlet, and a series of 
sketches of the leading statesmen of the past gene- 
ration ;—and both parts, perhaps, have their claim 
a public curiosity. Beyond a temporary interest and 
atemporary purpose, however, we cannot assign any 
obvious utility to this very laboured effort. As re- 

the characters of George the Third and Fourth, 
ye apprehend, that neither the noble and learned ac- 
cuser, nor the gallant defender of the royal parties on 
trial, have, in the slightest degree, enlightened their 
yeaders, or materially modified opinion. The preju- 
dices and interests which, for a time, had warped the 
public judgment respecting both father and son, al- 
ready slept with them in their coffins, and men’s 
minds were tolerably made up regarding their per- 
sonal merits. As to the reviewer's estimate of Pitt, 
Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and others, his object seems 
mther to have been the planting of hits, than the 
communication of much valuable reflection. We 
annot, at least, perceive what great end such a man 
as Lord Brougham could propose to himself, in thus 
playing the Quinctilian, and suspending Charles Fox 
and Demosthenes in his critical scales. The great 
int of distinction between the times of George the 
Phir and those in which we live is, the heavy dis- 
count to which mere eloquence has fallen. The 
reform of parliament, if it has favoured long-winded 
speeches, has brought other qualities into play than 
those which made the fame of what were called great 
public orators. Every day, the houses of parliament 
ae losing something of their elocution-school cha- 
meter. Facts are becoming more in request; and 
neéllifluous phrases, unmarked by scientific principle, 
ot by practical truths, are more generally estimated 
as mere loss of time, and hindrance of business. The 
most important fact to place before the public in 
relation to the subjects of his Lordship’s criticism, is 
the certainty, that with their ignorance of trade, 
finance, political economy—of the objects and ends of 
legislation—and of the various springs which put 
ciety in motion, and determine its direction, his 
great orators would have had but little weight or in- 
fuence in the present day. By the contemplation of 
this change, we are enabled to estimate the immense 
advance which society has made, the increase of ac- 
quired knowledge, and (yet more important,) its wide 
diffusion. In this most pregnant instance, states. 
men may perceive the strength and the depth of the 
current which is sweeping onwards, and learn the 
hopelessness and the danger of attempting to oppose 
its rush, by the worn-out expedients of another age. 
While changes like these are hurrying to their com- 
pletion, the reflecting reader is not likely to feel a 
very strong interest in the sophists and declaimers 
of the old school ; neither do we think, accustomed 
a the world is becoming to behold the influence of 
things rising above that of persons—to witness the 
subordination of all factious combinations of party 
to the force of principles and the spirit of the age— 
that it will long hold in remembrance the shuffling 
intrigues, the coalitions, and the rattings, by which 
the heroes of other days acquired and lost the mas- 
tery of the ministerial helm. 

We are indebted to a correspondent for the fol- 
lowing notice of an interesting manuscript, which 
exists in the Public Library at Hanover. It is, he 
observes, the Prayer-book of King Henry VIII., 
vhich was presented to that monarch by the Emperor 
Charles V., probably about the period when he was 
proclaimed by the Pope “ Fidei Defensor!” It isa 
mall octavo, bound in crimson velvet, with the arms 
of England and France quarterly, and the cipher 
“H. 8.” engraved on the clasps, which are of silver. 

manuscript is in excellent preservation, and the 





illuminations are exquisitely finished, and very 
numerous—of the same character, though inferior in 
execution, to the celebrated Hours of Anne of Brit- 
tany, in the King’s Library at Paris. This manu- 
script, which is probably of Flemish origin, found its 
way back to the continent about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, but by whose means is un- 
known. Since that period, however, its history is 
complete, as the following account, written at the 
end of the volume, will clearly show. “In the year 
1723, being at Mons, and hearing of this book as the 
greatest curiosity of its kind, I found it in the hands 
of Mons. Charles Benoit Desmanet, a gentleman of 
that town (and after his death procured it from his 
executors). He showed it me with great care and 
precaution, not suffering me to touch it, but turned 
over the leaves with a small pair of silver tongues, 
made for that purpose, and, perceiving me to smile 
at this nicety, he said with some warmth, ‘ Sir, in this 
manner my ancestors, for above a hundred years past, 
have preserved this book from blemish, and in the 
perfection you now see it.’ He told me likewise, 
that the tradition of the family was, that it was for- 
merly a present from the Emperor Charles V. to 
Henry VIII., King of England; and that after his 
death, it was taken out of his closet, and brought 
into Flanders. The painter is unknown, 
“ Georce Wane.” 

Mr. Wade, on his return to England, subsequently 
made a present of the volume to King George IL, 
who, in the year 1740, presented it to the Royal 
Library of Hanover, where it has remained till the 
present time. The “tongues” of which Mr, Wade 
speaks, are also preserved in a small case. They are 
of silver, and of antique fashion, being shaped like a 
pair of scissars, one handle of which is moulded in 
the form of a rabbit, and the other in that of a 
squirrel; the pincers are scallop shells. There can 
be no doubt of the authenticity of the manuscript, 
and it is well worthy of examination. This library 
contains other MSS. of interest. Amongst them is 
one, ‘ The Annals of Meginhart,’ written towards the 
close of the ninth century, in which Tacitus is quoted 
at length, and his description applied to the then 
existing state of Germany. There is also an imper- 
fect copy of Froissart (the 3rd and 4th parts) in good 
preservation, but with only two illuminations. The 
MSS. left by Leibnitz are very voluminous, and the 
archivrath, Dr. Pertz, and M. Simson, are, it is said 
engaged in preparing a part of them for publication. 

The attempt of De Blainville to curtail, by a 
few thousand centuries, the period through which 
the interesting family of Marsupiata now trace back 
their descent, seems likely to be frustrated, by the 
determined opposition which has followed the publi- 
cation of his ideas respecting the Jeptilian affinities 
of the Stonesfield relics. We suppose the affair will 
end, by the learned Professor having quietly to pocket 
his genus Amphitherium, until some future discovery 
shall either completely set the matter at rest, or 
afford more substantial reasons than those hitherto 
advanced for doubting the accuracy of Cuvier’s dis- 
crimination. Since our notice in last week’s Athe- 
neum, we see that Mr. Owen has addressed the 
Zoological Society on the subject, stating, that the 
examination of four specimens has fully satisfied 
him, that the jaws in question are undoubtedly those 
of a mammiferous animal, and probably referable to 
the marsupial order. This confirmation of the view 
entertained by Cuvier, from an anatomist so eminent 
for his knowledge of comparative osteology as the 
Hunterian Professor at the College of Surgeons, in 
addition to what has been advanced by M. Valen- 
ciennes, will, we feel sure, be thought decisive by the 
great majority of naturalists interested in either the 
zoological or geological relations of this remarkable 
fossil. 

We have received from Mrs. Trollope, the follow- 
ing answer to our question of last week. If the 
reasons for the exclusion be not quite satisfactory, 
there is consolation in the assurance of one who 
speaks from “ high authority,” that the society is to 
beestablished. 

Sir,—In the Atheneum of Saturday last, under the head 
of ‘* Weekly Gossip,” is a statement of various attempts 
made in Vienna, and hitherto in vain, for the establishment 
of an academy for the cultivation of science. The passage, 
which I believe to be perfectly correct in its rehearsal of 


facts, concludes with this question :— 
‘**May we venture to ask Mrs. Trollope, what influence 


prevailed on her to exclude this remarkable literary anec- 
dote, with all the particulars of which she was fully ac- 
quainted, from her work on ‘ Austria (Vienna) and the 
Austrians’?” 

In reply, I beg to refer to page 247 of my second volume, 
where | say, *‘1 have repeatedly heard it complained of as 
a metropolitan deficiency, that there is no ‘ Royal Society’ 
here, founded on the same principles, and held in the same 
influential estimation, as with us. As these complaints 
show that the value of such an institution would be duly 
appreciated, it appears evident that the establishment of it 
would be attended with beneficial effects; and, theresvre, as 
I have plenary confidence in the wisdom of Austria, I feel 
confident that the want of it will not long continue to 
exist.” 

When I state that this e was founded on infor- 
mation of high authority, | conceive that I give a satisfac- 
tory answer to the question put to me, as the history of a 
transaction not yet brought to an issue can convey no useful 
information, The delay which still retards the undertaking 
does not destroy this confidence, for rapidity of movement 
is neither the blessing nor the bane of Austrian counsels. 
lam, Sir, &c., 

Frances TROLLOPE. 
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London, Oct. 8, 1838. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITER 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Oct, 9.—Rey. W. F. Hope in the chair. 

The reading of an elaborate paper, descriptive of 
the osteology of the Marsupialia, was commenced by 
Mr. Owen, who remarked upon the great value of 
an acquaintance with the structure of the skeleton 
in determining the genera and species of this group 
of animals, and proposed a new genus, Thylacomys, 
for certain species presenting a peculiar conformation 
of the cranium. In treating of the maxillary bones, 
Mr, Owen said he was induced to enter more largely 
into details, from the great interest attached to the 
fossil jaw found in the oolitic strata at Stonesfield, 
and the doubts which had lately been expressed by 
M. de Blainville as to its true mammiferous cha- 
racter. Mr. Owen had examined four specimens, of 
which one is in the Museum at York, another in the 
collection of Mr, Broderip, and the other two in the 
possession of Dr. Buckland. The double fangs to 
the molar teeth, and the ramus of the jaw being form- 
ed of a single bone, Mr. Owen thought, sufficiently 
attested the mammiferous nature of these remains; 
while minor anatomical characters led him to regard 
them as belonging to a marsupial genus. 

Mr. Martin read a paper, in which he described a 
peculiarity in the dentition of two species of the 
genus Certhopithecus, and illustrated his views by the 
exhibition of several crania in the Society’s posses- 
sion. Lastly, a letter was read, by Mr. Owen, from 
Drury Onley, Esq., of Exeter, calling the attention 
of the Society to some points of interest in the ana- 
tomy of the Coypou. 





Bortanicat Society, Oct. 5.—A specimen of Ma- 
tricaria chamomilla (differing from the common state 
of the species in the florets of the ray being very 
short, and rather fewer than in the common one) 


was exhibited by Mr. W. Baxter. A specimen of 
Arenaria Norvegica, from Unst, Shetland, was also 
exhibited. Mr. Breese exhibited a portion of his 
living fence, and further remarks were made, by Mr, 
Danie! Cooper, on its utility. Mr. J. Rich commu- 
nicated a paper, translated from the French, ‘On 
the Formation of Crystals in the Cellules of Plants,’ 
which led to some discussion. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, a Grand Opera, gptioa THE MAID OF PALAI- 


SEAU ; with THE BRIGAND, . 
Monday, an Opera in which Madame Albertazzi will perform. 


COVEN” GARDEN, 
This Evening. THE TEMPEST; with the Comedy of LAUGH 
WHEN YOU CAN. 
On Monday, HAMLET; and THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, 
Tuesday, a New Drama. called THE FORESTERS; and HIGH 
FE BELOW STAIRS. : : 

Wednesday, THE LADY OF LYONS; and FRA DIAVOLO. 
Thursday, OTHELLO; and (in Two Acts) THE CABINET. 








Haymarxet.—Our wishes for the success of Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles’s new play will not, we fear, be 
realized. *The Maid of Mariendorpt’ does not pro- 
mise to attain the popularity of ‘The Love Chace.’ 
The story is taken from Miss Porter’s novel ; and 
though the incidents dramatized form but an episode 
in it, the dramatist seems to have imbibed a portion 
of the spirit of the original, which, in Mr. Knowles's 
case, is certainly not an advantage. The main in- 
terest may be thus briefly described: Muhidenau, a 
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Protestant minister, is summoned from home on a 
sudden emergency (which, by the way, is never ex- 
plained) ; and his daughter Meeta, hearing that he 
is thrown into prison at Prague, and threatened with 
death, resolves to save his life. She sets out unat- 
tended, and reaches Prague, where, by the assistance 
of a benevolent Jew, her father’s friend, she obtains 
an audience of the governor's daughter, in whom she 
recognizes a long-lost sister. The governor, a tender- 
hearted old soldier, is moved by the prayers and en- 
treaties of his adopted child and her sister, but has 
no power to remit the sentence of death which has 
been passed on their father. On the very morning, 
however, when he is to die, the town is attacked by 
the Protestants, the prison stormed, and Muhldenau 
delivered. These are very melo-dramatic materials, 
nor are they changed by the mode in which they are 
employed ; for circumstance, not passion, isthe prime 
mover of events. The scenes between the father 
and daughters cannot fail of being impressive in Mr. 
Knowles’s hands; but the interest is materially im- 
paired by the mystery that hangs over the journey 
and offence of Muhidenau: the whole ground of 
sympathy is assumed, and in a very gratuitous way. 
The heavy scenes are relieved by a sort of underplot 
of comedy—the wooing of Esther, the bustling 
housekeeper, and Hans, the rustic serving-man of 
the minister, is of a sprightly and genial charac- 
ter; and though a little caricatured, both natural and 
original. The patronizing, compassionating air of 
the portly dame, who affects to ridicule the pre- 
tensions of Hans, and all the while lures him on 
to declare his passion,—blending the coquetry 
of a girl with a sort of motherly regard, is felici- 
tously expressed by Mrs. Glover, who makes this 
the most delightful character in the play. Buck- 
stone does not realize the author’s idea of the sim- 
pleton in love, and his acting marred the humour; 
though he excited laughter by his drollery. Knowles 
himself looks the venerable pastor well; and by his 
strong feeling makes us lose sight of the defects of 
his acting. Miss Elphinstone, as Meeta, was ener- 
getic,and seems very much in earnest in what she 
does ; yet her manner of doing it does not carry our 
sympathies along with it—it seems forced and me- 
chanical, and is too uniformly vehement. Miss 
Cooper, as the new-found sister, is more discreet, 
Strickland mistakes the character of the compassion- 
ate governor, who is no driveller, but a sturdy veteran, 
attempting to disguise his feelings by the assumption 
of jocoseness, A Mrs, Dawson, from the Dublin 
Theatre, walked through an unimportant part with 
lady-like propriety. Webster, as the generous Jew, 
is a study for Rembrandt. This play appears to 
have been written in haste; thus we account for the 
wordiness and comparative feebleness of the dialogue, 
the unnecessary characters, and the ineffectiveness 
of the whole. Beauties of thought and expression 
are scattered here and there, but not with a liberal 
hand ; the terseness and vigour of Knowles’s writing 
are wanting, though his affectation of the old phrase- 
ology remains. We give an extract or two, but 
quoteable passages are few :— 

Meeta. Is the mission 
That takes you, dangerous ? 
i Muhidenau. V'll not deceive you; 
t is. 

Meet. Sweet Heaven have mercy! 

Muh. It is well 
To call for that—but better ‘tis to know 
That what Heaven wiils is right !—Believe in that, 
Thou'lt find it in the end to thy account. 
But what is danger? Is't always the thing 
We call so? Sin is danger, certainly, 
Putting in jeopardy man’s proper life, 
The life to come !—but what is danger else ? 
"Tis hard to say! Of this, howe’er, be sure, 
More oft it wears a smooth face than a rough, 
So for the most part found when least expected, 
And fatalest! The storms that are foretold 
Are easiest met—the reefs avoided 
That raise the ripple! 

* * 

Muh. You had a sister, 

Meet. Had? 

Muh. Had, Meeta. 

Meet. Had! 
Alas! wasI so rich, and knew it not? 
I had a sister! O what light and warmth 
Of love, I never knew before, the thought 
Hath shot into my soul!—And now—and now, 
All's strangely dark and cold! How is it, father, 
Ihad a sister, and remember not ? 

Muh. Because ’twas in thy childhood, Meeta, when 
The memory, too tender, yields impressions 
Their causes ta’en away.—And yet there was 
A time thou didst remember sych a thing! 


* * 





Meet. Was there? O heartless Meeta! 
She had a sister, and forget it over! 


Onee remember 


Meet. And 3 you did canst the tees 1_—She was not kill'd! 
Had she been kilted, her body had been found 
Sure as the nurse’s—Yes!—and I have heard 
Nine times in ten, when caught in mortal strait 
A woman with an infant in her arms, 

Altho’ she lose herself, will save her load ! 

She was not kill’d, for didn’t I escape ! 

I that did wail and clamour as you say !— 
They hurt not me whom else soe’er they hurt; 
And would they harm a little speechless child, 
As like to smile at them as look afraid 

To come to them, if it could walk, as fly? 

‘Tis not in mortal man that has his wits, 

To slay a little harmless, witless child! 

To wound it, scratch !—I weuld stake my life 
She was not kill’d—Some one did snatch her up— 
Take her away—put in a place of safety— 
God bless him!—cherishes her now perhaps 
As if she were hisown! Do you not think 
She is alive ?—I'm sure she is alive ; 

I have a sister still! 











MISCELLANEA 

M. Dulong.—M. Dulong is no more, and in him 
the scientific world has sustained a serious loss. He 
was well known for his important labours with respect 
to caloric, and the progress of modern chemistry. 
His health had long been declining, for he was obliged 
to resign his perpetual secretaryship to the Academy 
of Sciences on that account ; an office to which he 
was appointed on the death of Baron Cuvier. M. 
Coriolis succeeds him at the Polytechnic School. 

Sale of Duplicates.—The sale of the numerous 
duplicates in the Royal Library of the Hague, is to 
begin on Monday week, and will continue for ten 
days. The number of works is 3,880,—the bulk of 
which is historical, though there are many on divinity, 
jurisprudence, belles lettres, &c., and some old 
editions. 

Paper.—MM. Montgolfier, paper-makers, have, 
it is said, substituted wooden chips for rag in their 
manufacture; and besides this, they expect soon to 
have on sale a wooden pasteboard, which shall be im- 
pervious to the wet, and prove an economical substi- 
tute for slate, in the covering of the roofs of buildings. 

Temperature.—The remarkably low temperature 
of the atmosphere during the present year, has given 
rise to a great many researches, in order to find a 
parallel to it. The Journal d’Odessa has published 
a very curious table of the periods of extreme cold, 
and M. Arago having proved, that the climate of 
Palestine has not changed during a period of 3,300 
years, it is fair to conclude, that no permanent altera- 
tion has taken place in the climates of the earth. 
For fifteen centuries the cold years have alternated 
with hot years, and sometimes the same year has 
been remarkable for the two extremes. 

Etna.—Mount Etna is in a more violent state of 
eruption than usual: the lava has already attained 
the place called La Casa Inglese. 

Electricity of Wood._M. Ratt, a cabinet-maker, 
when planing wood, remarked that several chips 
manifested electric phenomena. By means of an 
electrometer he ascertained, that in certain species, 
especially those of America, the electricity was 
positive, while in others it was negative, and this 
particularly characterized the French woods. 

Chinese Cabbage.—Some missionaries have brought 
a vegetable from the north of China, which is called 
Pét-tsaié, which is used like the cabbage in Europe, 
and which may be kept the whole winter. It is of 
the same genus as our cabbage, and is called Bras- 
sica sinensis. Its leaves are oval, and the young plant 
looks like a lettuce, and is cultivated between 35° 
and 46° of north latitude; when fully developed 
these cabbages are two feet high, and weigh from four 
to twelve pounds. A little frost improves them, and 
they are not gathered till then. They are very good 
when boiled, and eaten with salt. Endeavours are 
making in France and Piedmont to naturalize them 
from the seeds brought home by the missionaries. 

Fossil._A gigantic vertebra has been found near 
Nancy, more than a yard in circumference. It was 
much injured by the “vine-dresser who discovered it, 
which renders it difficult to ascertain to what animal 
it belonged. 
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Economy, and Sanscrit. the Professorships are at present vacant, 

A Professor of Law will nosguenees early in the Session, 

G 5 

Students of this College, as one of the Institutions connected 

~f Royal Charter with the University of London, will be entitled 
to be examined for Degrees in Arts and Law, and for Honours, 
Exhibitions and Scholarships, to be ‘confessed by the Senate of 
the University. 

The Matriculation Examination has been fixed for Monday, 
5th of November, 1838. 

e Examinations for the Degrees of B.A. and M.A. are an. 
nounced to take place in May or June, of B. = in November, 
once a year, commencing in 18: 

FLAHERTY SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Flaherty Scholarship of £50 per annum, tenable for four 
years, will be awarded in 1839, by Examiners to he appointed by 
the Council, to the best proficient in Classics amongst the Ste 
dents of the Col lege under twenty yearsof age. The examina- 
tion will take place in the second week in October. Students 
entering ir: October, 1838, being in other respects qualified, will 
be admitted to competition in common with those of preceding 
lees Printed copies of the regulations concerning these Scho 

arekips. Prospectuses of the Classes, and any other information 

y be re eired, may be obtained on application at the 
Oilice of the Colle; one 
October, 1838. cn HIN wert Dean of the Faculty. 
S.C. ATKINSON. Secretary to the Conneil. 





IVIL ENGINEERING —GpU Kees ot 
LECTURES | by AID of the SYSTEM of INSTRUCTION 
mrsued in of CIVIL ENGINEEKS, will be given at 


e Office: 

NIVERSET v COLLEGE i in the course of the ensuing Sewer 

ivery Saturday Evening, from Seven to Nine, Mr. De Morgan, 
Professor of Mathematics, will give Lectures and Praxes, the 
principal object of which will be to teach the Application of 
Arithmetic to the Results of Algebra and Geometry.—Mr. Syl- 
vester, Professor of Natural Putesoeny will deliver an Elemen- 
tary Course, princip.lly on the Mechanics of Solid Bodies and 
the Doctrine of Heat, and their Application to the Steam Engine. 
The Lectures of Professor Sylvester will be given every Wednes- 
day Evening, from Eight to Ten.—By attending a Course or 
Courses of the Practic =. ‘pemee 


of Professor Grabam, on 
Monday, Wednesday, and 


Friday, from Four to Five, the © 
Engineer wili be exerci in the Manipulations of Testing and 
Analysing, especially as regards Mineral Substances — 
Arts.—Kither of these Classes may be attended separa’ 

pectuses may be had at the Office of the ¢ collese ; and at 
Messrs, T Taylor & Walton's. Booksellers to the College, Gower- 
street. OHN HOPPUS, Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

CHARLES < ATKINSON, Secretary. 

University College, Oct. 1838. 


DUCATION for the PROFESSION 
CIVIL. ENGINEER 

-A Gentleman who has retired to the country from the exer- 
cise of the above Profession. and who has taken three Pupils 
into his family for the purpose of qualifying them to act as Cwil 
Engineers, is willing to increase the number to Six. 

Amongst the many advantages which it is conceived the op- 
portunity offers, may be named ie Economy, and relief from those 
temptations to which young men are subjected at the most 
critical period of their lives in great cities. 

he terms are 180 guineas per annum for each Papil. 
1e most satisfactory pelseaees will be given, and will be 
requ 


Further information may he had, and Prospectuses obtained, 
on application to Mr. John Weale, Architectural Library, 59, 
Hi Holborn; Messrs. ‘Troughton & os Mathematical 
Instrument Makers, 136, Fleet-street ; Mr. Bigg, Bookseller, 53, 
Parliament-street. Westminster, London. 


RACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—Mr. Evenits, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Medical School attached to 
the peiadieeen za Foetal. has a VACANCY for an ARTICLED 





of a 





LABO! — 
Mr. ay irs RITT comennes to give INSTRUCTION in CHEMI- 
CAL "MANIPULA TION, and to assist those who, not commam 


ing the necessary conveniences, are desirous of investigating 
experimentally any special subject. 
Apply at the Laboratory between 9 and 4 o'clock. 


ITERARY PROPERTY FOR SALE.— 
ABOUT FIFTEEN RURDEED SHEETS of STEREO. 
on ES PLATES, and MANY HUNDREDS of ENGRAVINGS 
WOOD, which consitute several popular Works. with 3 
PRINT ING’ OFFICE for carrying on the same, TO BE DIS 
POSED OF. One work, which comprises rather better than half 
the property, with the Printing Materials, or not, may be bad 
without reference to the remainder. Either portion is an it. 
come, ang well suited for any parties who may have capital at 
, and wishing to commence the printing and publis! 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
E. W. D.—declined. Ludovicus—A. P.—A Member of 
the W. S. A—I. R.—E. B. W.—I. H. K.—received, 
Thanks to W.A. S. 





trade. The present Proprietor, from indisposition, finds it 
necessary to relinquish one part of his business, and has selected 
that for disposal w ich requires more energy in prosecutingt 
his proses state of health admits of. Principals on} jon 
treated with.—Address M. C., 328, Strand, opposite 
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NoFte OF ENGLAND SOCIETY 


FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS. 
Sele is desirous of procuring a person competent to 
Drawing from the Round, Light —~ Shade, and Colour- 
oti partctlars apply (if by lett etter, post paid) to T. M. 
“pe culars apply A et er, paid) to 
= Lock ay Harle, Esq. 


CLERICAL ELOCUTION. 
R. RICHARD JONES has returned for the 
Season to his House, No. M4 CHAPEL-sTREET, GROSVE- 
NOR-PLACE, BELGRAVE-sQUA ARE 
ABINET LITTERAIRE UNIVERSEL, 64, 


St. James's 8 Street. ,On trouve continuellement dans les 
pry oe de cet E des evues 











6 eenhow. Es: don-square ; ort 
itor, 2. oo eres aeons. lyn 
FONDON AND BRIGHTON R AILWAY 
COMPANY. 
Inco! by. Act of Parliament path July, 1837. 
CALL for r+ T itt RD INSTALME £3 per Share. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Dirpctors of the Lon- 
doo and Brighton Railway Company have this day made a call 
of £3 per share in this undertaking, and that the same is directed 
to be paid on or before the 17th day of October next to either of 
the undermentioned Bankers, viz. : 
on—Messrs. Smith, Payne. & ¢ Smith ; Messrs. Hankey. 

Liverpool and Manchester—The Manchester and Liverpool 
District Bank, on account of Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths. 

Brighton— Messrs. Wigney & Co.; Messrs. Hall, West, Borrer, 
Bek, —Mesers. Molineux & Co. 

Glasgow—The Glasgow Union Bank. 

Proprietors of Shares in this undertaking are therefore re- 


quested to pay the same accordingly. HARMAN, _ Chairman. 


London ond eaetee Railway Office, 10, saan 
hrogmorton-street, Aug. 23, 1828. 


AOUNTY FIRE OFFICE, and PROVIDENT 





LIFE orricé, Established 1806 
Capital—A MILLION STERLING AND UPWARDS. 
Presid dent~the jo Ps See. Sonaoagy L GREY. 
stees @ 


His Grace the Dukeof Rutland. Sir Fre ederick A. Roe, Bart. 
The Most Noble the Marquess | G. E. Sone. . M.P. 
of Northampton. George e, Esa. M.-P. 
The Right | mig Lord Kin: srences Cc ‘ee 5 kaa 
. Lord Northwick. J. E. Conant 

Bart. Barer Beaurnont, Esq. 
Sr John Osborn, Bart. c. &e, 


The County is the euly Fire Office » which has constantly 
made Returns to its Members, and for a long series of years. 
These Returns have vere from 10 to 25 per cent., and have 
amounted to upwards of 100, 

in the Lire Sevses, nearly the whole of the profits wee | 
divided among the parties insured. Their effect may be judged 
offrom a Policy taken out by His late > Eaventy on his own life 

for 900/., which additions increased to 3963 

ents of thirty Insurance Offices tn broken up within a 
few years, and nearly as many new ones having been projected 
within the last two or three years, it may be necessary to ob- 
serve, that - the substantial ogvemenes promised by such new 

have been long rea/ized under the Rigen and management 

of the Provident Life Office. J. A. BEAUMONT, Secretary. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 


A TY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
Established i in 1826. 


rt Palk, » Esq. 
Wilken U guint 7 Esq. 
Samuel Smith 
Le Marchant hates, Esq. 





Wm. Gopdencagh Hayter sboq | 

Charles John: 

= a ~<y Kemi le, Sq. 
haw Lefevre, Esq. 


John Deacon, Rea. ., John G. ‘Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
liam Unwin Sims, E: 

In this Office Assurers for the whole term of life have the 
option, as most accords with their views and circumstances, 
ether of securing a certain sum at death at a low rate of Pre- 
nium; or of participating in j of the ‘nett profits of the Company 

amying an increased rate of Premium 

he following are the annual Premiums for the assurance of 
ii. on a healthy life in either case :— 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Age 20| 12. Vis. 8d. | 30) 21. 29. 2d. | 40| 21. 17%. Od. |50| al. Os. Bd. 
WITH PROFITS. 
Age 20| 1.16%, Lid, | 30| 2/. 9s. 2d. | 40) 31. Gs. 6d. |50| 41.145. 2d. 


A division of the nett profits will take place quinquennially. 
Bonuses accrue on all beneficial policies on which three annual 
pwemiums shall have been paid, at the time a division occurs ; 
and the holders of such Policies have the option either of re- 
tewing their bonuses in ee sum, or of having them applied 
aug — — of their Policies, or in reduction of their future 














Tourer on the non-bonus system may contract to pay their 
miums either in one sum, in a given number of payments, 
in annual, helf-veeriy, or quarterly payments, or in any other 
way most ‘suitab e to their convenien 

icers in the Army and Navy se See i active service, persons 
ailicted with chronic and other diseases, and such as are going 
igped the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. 
ctuses and all necessary informetion may be obtained 

atthe Office. Proposals cans re Try ed dai ay, 
AEL SAWARD. Secretary. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 

of PERSONS a yy eed for yd DEBTS, through- 
out ENGLAND and WALES, established | 

President—The EARL of ROMNEY. 
Vice a 
| Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. 
faa, Kenr ark. Peel, Bt. M.P. Charles Edward Pigou, Esq. 
Treasure 7—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, . F.R.S. 

Auditors—Jo abe P Pepys. ,and Colin Mac cabin. Esq. 

Ata MEETING of COVEN ORS, held in Craven-street. on 
Wednesday, the 3rd day of October, 1838, the Cases of 175 Peti- 
toners were considered, of which 135 were approved, 19 rejected, 
Binadmissible, and 8 deferred for inquiry 

Since ra Meeting held on the Ist of PAugust, TWO HUNDRED 
AND TWO DEBTORS, of whom 168 had Wives and 484 Children, 
have “hens discharged from the oo of England and Wales, 

expense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
hected with + > Sortety. was 7641. lis. 7d., and the following 
nefactions received since the last Ri eport: 
The London ‘Kogt i! Feiondly Brothers of St. Patrick, 














per Colonel E, I TICK cc ccccccccovcccccccecsoves 8 
fhe neeutors of Miss Maria Calvert . Legacy.. 90 
+ Cy att .nesencceeccccseseccccccreresscene 00 
Francis Foster. Esq., per Messrs. Cox & Co 00 
Friend, per Treasurer .... 00 
Executors of Margaret Do 
acy, per ‘Treasurer .. 00 
Mr. eae Treasurer of t 
ond Donation, per Treasurer. 00 
William Gray, Esq., per Messrs. Hi 00 
‘sigh Martin’. Esq. cenit 0 


3 
efactions are received by Benjamin Bond Gabbenl® ee 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
Hone ukers:—Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drummonds, erries, 
mersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, Veres; and by the Secretary, 
a 7, Craven-street, Strand, where the ‘Books may be seen Ry 
those who are inclined to mapert the Charity, ana where 
Seciety meet on the first W anesda in soery nt 
SEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


QasRaha 


publiés tant en Angleterre que dans les autres ok 
re de l'Europe. [ly a aussi un Café dans lequel on 

rocurer, 4 des prix modérés, tous les refraichissements desire 
les ainsi que des cigares. Ouvert depuis 10 heures da matin 
jusqu’a 11 heures du soir. 


UNIFORM WITH “THE CHILD'S yasky } mmmeeadin 7 


Just VENT in 2 vols. price 5s 
HE ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 


CRUSOE, Illustrated with numerous Engravings, from 
designs by G. Caprmsnans. 
iso, in 6 vols. price 15s., or 2s. 6d. each 
The Child’ 's Fairy Library, with 600 Illustrations. 
London : Joseph Thomas ; Teg “& Sons; and Simpkin & Co. 
The leading Contents of No. 82, for OCTOBER, of 
HE RITISH MAGAZINE, 
and mei. Register of Religious and Ecclesiastical In- 
formation, are— sh . '—Prussian Otticial Papers 
respecting the Conduct of the Archbishop | of Cologne—Disposal 
of Higher Church Preferment — Antiquities— Sacred Poetry— 
Rev. J. G. Dowling on the Paulicians—Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite 
on Presbyterian Ordination—Rev. Mr. Goode in’ re ly to Mr. 
Perceval on Chavel-sates —Cornes ndence on Church Affairs— 
Reviews of s—Miscellanea— uments—Church Matters 
—Devon and Exeter Central School and Exeter National School 
—National Education—Fraser’s Magazine and the Record—Ec- 
clesigstions , =~ &c. &e. 
J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
piace, Hat Mall; . Turrill, 250, and T, Clerc Smith, 287, Regent- 
street. 











rtly will be published, 
HE DUBLIN ay olnawtanh o. X., price 6s. 


1. Anglican Claims to A ~~ Succession. 
. France—Equality an Centralization. 
3. Shakspeare’s Autobio raphical Poems. 
4. Writings of Carlyle— rench Revolution. 
. Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
‘The Visible and Tnvisibie—Note on Mesmerism. 
. Eloquence in the Reformed Parliament. 
8. Belgium and Holland. 
9. Retribution due to Ireland 





10, Religious Novels—Geraldine, &c. & 
London : ker & Dolman, a. yew Rc. Dublin: 
M. Staunton. Painhreh Ww." 
st publ Tabs 
HE BRITISH ‘oa FOREIGN REVIEW: 


‘ or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. XIV., 
con ains : 

1. The Transcaucasian Provinces of Russia. 

4 Retgee | Persecution in Germany.—The Archbishop of 


. mm. 8 ; Pentemeren and Pentalogia 
4. Commercial and Manufacturing Poogress of Belgium. 
Letters on Parag: a 
patizoods in Franc 
1. de Chateaubriand.—The Congress of Verona. 
Milnes’ s Poems 
R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
Price Six Shillings 
HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SUR- 

GICAL JOURNAL, No. CXXXVII. 

Con/ents:—Dr. Churchill on the Umbilical Cord—Mr. Laycock 
on Hysteria—Mr. Graham on Lithotrity—Mr. Fergusson on 
Lithotrity—Professor Syme’s Surgical Cases—Dr. Simpson on 
Peritonitis in cae Foetus—Dr. Kennedy's Case of Chorea Salta- 
toria— 's Case of Detachment of the Skin — Messrs. 
Donn and Savile's s Case of Child expelled 1 bom be Womb after 
Interment. 

The Critical Analysis embraces Reviews of the Re 
Sickness and Mortality among the Troops in the West — 
Colquhoun, Lee, and Dupotet 7 Animal Magnetism—Churchill 
on Diseases of Females—Mr. Watson on Homicide—Lindley’s 
Flora Medica—Macfayden's Flora of Jamaica—Lawrence on 
~ peat of John Hunter—Granville on Counter Irri- 
tati 

The Medical Intelligence includes the most recent and valu- 
able information regarding discoveries, additions, or improve- 
ments in the various departments of Medical Science. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 


Price 7s. 6d. with Two Engravings, 
HE EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSO- 
SUN. paca JOURNAL, Cendacted by Professor JAME- 

18) No. 50. 

The present number contains, among other articles, Professor 
Muller on the Life and Writings of the late Professor as, 
—Mr. Sang’s Notice of a Dioptric Light at Kirkaldy— 
Goring on Achromatic Eye-pieces of Spy. ndevesProteseor B 
M. Keilhan’s Theory of Granite—Mr. R. Wilson's Improvement 
on the Common Vice—Beer and Madler on the Lunar Moun- 
tains—M. Elie de eagmont | s Geological Instructions for_the 
French Scientitic Expedition—M. Larry on the Physical Con- 
stitution of the Arabians—M. Arago on the Colour of the Ocean 

Mr. Whitelaw's Description of a Grinding Machine used in- 
stead of a Turning Lathe—Messrs. Redfield and Reid on Storms 
—M. C, Latour on Vinous Fermentation—Mr. Mackay on the 
Botany of Ireland—M. Becquerel on Caloric—Mr. Smith, of 
Jordanhill, on the Last Changes in the Relative Levels of the 
Land and Sea in the British Islands. 

In addition to the articles above mentioned, the number con- 
tains an Account of the Proceedings of various Scientific Socie- 
ties ; Scientific Intelligence in the Departments of Meteorology, 
Hydrology, . Geology. and Zoology; Reviews of New Publica- 
tiene, -~ t of Patents. 

‘& Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman, Orme, Brown, 
Green. & F Lonsened, London. 


Published this day, re ae 
Vol. XVII, Part 2, of t * 

NCYCLOPADIA BRITANN VICA.— 
This Half Volume contains the conclusion of PutLoLocy, 
by Dr. Doig—PuiLosopuy and Puysics, by Professor Kobison 
—Pureno_ocy and PuysioLocy, by Dr. Roget—Practice of 
Puysic, and Piacue, b "homson— Sarste AL_GEoGRA- 
puy, by Professor Trail —PLANTING, by J. ©. Loudon, Esq.— 

and many other interesting articles. 

Three-fourths of the matter contained in the present Half 
Volume is gntirely new, Wherever any of the text of the former 
Edition or Supplement has heen retained, it has been amended 
in style, improved in arrangement, and in every respect accom- 
modated to the actual state of knowledge and the general design 
of the work. Among the Engravings are three beaatifuliy en- 
graved Maps of Brazil, Palestine, and Canada, besides the Illus- 
trations of Ornithology, Perspective, and other subjects. 


p=prr 














Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, plershell &Co., 
Whittaker & Co,, and Hamilton, Adams & Co. Lond 





Jart pablished, ill ted by Woodcut: rm with 
* 1 vol. royal 16mo. price 9s. 6d. cloth I oni 
HE EXPem ENTAL PHILOSOPHER. 


WILLIAM MULLINGER HIGGINS, 
Author of * Who Earth,” late fessor of Natural Philosophy at 
Gu *s Hospital, and Member of various Literary Institutions. 
mple experiments are introduced, and these are illustrat 

by excellent drawings of the proper apparatus to be used in con- 
ducting them. A more useful work on questions of a chemical 
and scientific ‘character has not for some time appeared."’—Con- 
servative Journal. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


ILLUMINATED FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK. 

In a few days will be published, elegantly bound in morocco, 
royal 18mo., 3is. oe jsemy 8vo. 42s.; Illustrations separate, 
on ik paper, 

HE BOOK ‘of COMMON PRAYER, and 
Administration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and 

Ceremonies of the Church according to the Use of the United 

Church of England ond Ireland. Together with the Paaleer, or 

Psalms of David. Ay ant Sixteen Illuminated Plates, 

and Fourteen Ornamental 

Whittaker & c ~ ‘Ave Maria-lane. 


LATIN AND ENGLISH VERSE. 
Just ready, in cloth, 12mo. 
N INTRODUCTION to the TRANSLA- 
TION of ENGLISH POETRY into Latin Elegiacs and 


Hexameters. 
By the Rev. F.. E. GRETTON B. .D. 











Master of Stamford Grammar ool, 
Fase. I. ENGL ISH VERSION . 3s. cloth. 
Fase. I. LATIN VERSION . 


3s. 
Bound together ...-++.+++s+e000+ -6s. cloth. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


BURR’S GEOLOGY. 
New Edition, considerebty enlarged, in one vel. fep. 8vo. illus- 
tra by Plates and Woodcu 
HE ELEMENTS of PRACTICAL 
GEOLOGY, connecting the established Facts, and Theore- 
tical Deductions of the Science, with its Applications to Mining, 
Engineering, Architecture, &c., and embracing a comprehen- 
sive View of the internal Structure ot Greet Britain, with Notices 
of its Mines, and Mineral Produc’ 
REDERIC rg “bu RR. 
WwW hittak er & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just ready. royal t8mo. ms 3s. cloth, 
HE WRITER’S and STUDENT’ 8 
GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 

After the model of that written by the late Wittiam C Osaett, 

, but divested of all political illustrations and offensive 
sonal allusions. In a Series of Letters from a Father to his 
ervenged in numbered sections; with numerous Questions on 
each Letter, a Guide to Correct Punctuation, &e 

By the Author of‘ The W eter’ 's and Student's Assistant.’ 





A New Edition, with very conside erable Additions and jm rove- 
ments, with i Index of every Word, Crud 3s. in cle th. 

T y TER’S and STUD ENT’S 
pH d or, a Compendious Dictionary of English 

Synonyms ; rendering the more common Words and Phrases 

into the more elegant or scholastic, and pointing out the dis- 

tinction between of the words as are frequently, in error, 

used synonymous Ny. 

“ This little work is calculated at once to accelerate literary 
composition, and to assist in establishing a correct and elegant 
style, both in epenting and writing.""—Gentleman'’s Magazine. 

hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


OLLENDORFF’S rote OF LEARNING —_ 
Just ready. in 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s.; with the Writing, l6és. 
NEW METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 
WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX MONTHS, 
Adapted to the German. 
By H. G. OLLENDORFFP. 

This is the only English edition sanctioned by Mr. Ollendorff, 
and he deems any mere translation of his German work totally 
inadequate for the purposes of English instruction, and for the 
elucidation of the method so strongly recommended b 4 Captain 
Basil Hall, and other eminent writers.—Each copy will have the 
siguature of the author, and any afen of it, or attempt at 
counterfeit, will be pacers | — uted 

Also, by the same, can be Na tly. tn 8vo. MP rice 22. se 
ERMAN WRITI G LIF IED; 
or, the Art of Acquiring German Writing in Two Lessons, 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane; and Dulau & Co. Soh ho-sq. 

~Foolscap 8vo. illust d by d by Baxter, 

6d. cloth lettered 

HE SEA-SIDE COMPANION; ; or, Marine 

Natural Wo 4 +A Miss ROBERTS. 

“ This is just such a as the curious in natural history 
ought to have with them in their sumnbeoas the sea-side....' 
woodcut embellishments (by Baxter) are in the finest style of 
the art.""—Sunday Times. 

By the same Authoress, 

Foolscap 8vo. with several superior W. ood Engravings, the 

2nd edition, 6s. 64. cloth lettered 

HE CONCHOLOGIST’S COMPANION. 

“ This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisite little 
volume.”"— — Monthly Magazine 
», by the same, 12mo. 6s. cloth lettere 
HE “Wo ONDERS of the VEGETABLE 
“ The interesting facts relative 


KINGDOM DISPLAYED 
to the vegetable economy are 
brought together in an easy and familiar style, and the senti- 
ments and reflections savour of honourable intention and ra- 
tional piety.’"—Monthly Review 
- Lo ndon: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just whliched. Be TH EDITION, in one vol. 8vo. price 12s, 
cloth Map of Ireland, and Chart of the Shannon, 
NGLIS'S » JOURNEY throughout IRELAND, 
during the Spring, Summer, and Autumn of 1834 
** His candid, lucid, and masterly description of this unhappy 
but fine country, wiil assist all parties in forming a conclusion 
as to the proceedings best to be adopted with respect to it.”— 
Standard. 
andtsispensable to every trav roiar, tourist, or visitor to Ire- 


'NGLIs's TOUR. “through N YORWAY, 
WEDEN, and DENMARK. 
FIFTH EDITION. post 8vo. with a Map, price 9s. cloth. 
“A most delightful > — a "— Literary Gazette. 


[*GlaeS JOURNET throu h theSOUTHERN 
PROVINCES of FRANCE, the PYRENEES, and SWIT- 
“et POURTH EDITION, 1 vel. price los. “. s aint, 
n admirable guide.’’— John 

















AVnittaker & Co. ‘Ave i. Bigs 





THE ATHENAUM. 





750 
Just published, 


ELGIUM and NASSAU, illustrated with 62 
Plates and 2 Maps. Royal 8vo. in cloth, gilt edges, price 18s. 
Black & Asmotrong,t, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Just published, post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. in cloth, 
q Btt see FROM IRELAND; 
MDCCCXXXVII. 

By CH ARLOT Th KLIZABETH. 

R. B. Seeley & W, Burnside; and L. & G. Seeley, Fleet-street. 
Ina few days, a - Edition, 8.0, with nN Map, showing the 
Acquisitions of Russi 
ROGRESS and” PRESENT POSITION of | 
RUSSIA in the EAS 

John Fond Albemarle-street. 
This day} is published, printed uniformly with the gl Edition 
yron’s Poems, in One Volume, royal 8vo. 
HE LIFE — onOee WORKS of | 


RD BY 
Including his LETTERS" goa i JOURNALS, with NOTICES of | 


By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, price 5s. 8vo. cloth boards, 
INDAR, Selections from, according to the Text | 
of Bagot: ; to which are added En) eree Ne 3 wg 
By the Rev. W. G. COOKES 
One of the Assistant Masters of Eton Se ca. 

Eton: printed by E. P. Williams; and to be had at the Eton 
Warehouse, 186, Fleet-street, London: where may be had Cata- 
logues of the * Eton School Books’ gratis, printed on a sheet for 
post. 


NEW WORK BY 

















THE AUTHOR OF THE GREAT 
‘ METROPOLIS. 
Now ready, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. price 138., with 24 Humorous 

Illustrations by “ Phiz” and TO 3 ss 
KETCHES N LONDON 

By the Author of * Random Repeliections,’ * The 
Great Metropolis,’ 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 
London: Wm. Orr & € 
ln the press, with a Portrait, 8vo. 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


of ADMIRAL LORD ANSON, 





Fa 
SIR JOHN BARROW’ = Live OF LORD HOWE. 


John Murtur., Dibounatlanirest. 
Just published, 8vo. price 8s 


HE ALTERNATIVE; -or, the Art of 


Frolensiog U ife 
By J. PINNEY, Esq. Author of the ‘ Code of Health,’ & 


The CrIrCUMNAVIGATOR the Grong. 
By Sir JOHN BARR Ww, Bart. 
Uniform wit 





{ 
| 
| 





| 
| 


ay RA... ‘of excellent didactic rules and (precepts for hal | 


taining health and attaining extreme old age. 
Chirurg. ae 


"Johnson's Medico~ 


S: Hisbler. 32, Fleet-street, London. 


is day is published, price 6. 


_| 


LETTER. to the SHAREHOLDERS of the | | 


GREAT WESTERN R AILWAY. By a PROPRIETOR, 
Strike—but hear!’ 
Simpkin & Marshall, L ondon ; M. Bingham, Bristol; C. Davies, 
Liverpool; Drake, Birmingham; Robinson, Manchester: and 
all other SoSeee 





st published, price 4s. sew 
HE MAID of MARIEN DORPT. A Play, 
in 5 Acts. By JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
‘ , Also, price 4s. sewed, i ‘ 
Woman’s Wit; or, Love’s Diaguioes. A Play, in 
5 Acts. By James Sheridan Knowle 
Edward Aforon. Dorenstrest. 
C HEMISTRY of ORGANIC BODIES. 
VEGETABLES 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D. 
Regius Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 
One large thick volume 8vo., cloth boards, lettered, 1/. 4s. 
Elements of Chemistry, 


tions of the Science in the Arts. 
Parts 1 and 2. 





ow ready, 





By Professor Thos. Graham. 
8vo. price 4s. —Part 3 will shortly appear. 


| 
Professor repped . Outlines of Comparative Ana- | 


P nas 4, Ly 4. 


tomy. 
" Lon a ws ciiltere. Bookseller and Publisher. 





“wer Tuas O° + aaa price 12s. 


=" BALLOON. ERONAUTICA. 
By _— K MASON, = 

This is a curious and highly-interesting volume, embracing 
the scientific observations of Mr. Green, with muc h curions de- 
tail, anecdote, and description, giving the names of some 500 
persons who have ascended; also relating the particulars of 
Mr. Holland’s celebrated expedition to Nassau: and is also 
valuable as being the only book extant on the theory and prac- 
tice of movestatten. 

Published by F.C. Westley, Child’s-place, Temple-bar; and 
sold by all 1 Oy eae rs. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS, OXFORD. 
On Monday, October 22, = be pubiished a New Edition, in 


HE OLD AN D ‘XN E W “TESTAMENT con- 
nected in the History of the Jews and neighbouring Na- 
tions, from the Dec deusion of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
to the Time of Chri 
By HUMPHRE y ‘PRIDEAUX, D.D. Dean ~~ agama 
With - Pp ey , a Cag, copious _ dex 
w Editior 


Wurst Ys. “RATIONAL. *TLLUSTRA- 











TION of the Book of C ome Prayer. &v 
Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford ; Payne & H. Pons, Pall Mall, 
and kK. Corie zat rnoster-row a: ondon. 
In the Ist of November. pri 
HE DOMESTIC L E DGE rR i 1839. A 


NEW SYSTEM of HOUSEKE EPING, whereby an Analy- 
tical Digest is obtained of the Week’s Accounts under the dis- 
tinct heads of Board, House and Personal Expenses, with a 
Summary of the whole for the year. A Cellar Book, on the 
most simple a effective plan; Estimates for Household Ex- 
penses, calculated for different Incomes; Memoranda for En- 
gaging and Dismissing Servants, with a wentety of new and 
important matter, ‘I petes. Memoranda, & 

Published for th p Sic of Mili Smith, Fl 
ished for the Proprietor yy am Smith, 11 eet~ 
street, and sold by all Bookselle * 


including the Applica- | — 








In 5 vols. (or 6 parts) 8vo. price 3/. 12s, boards, 
N EXPOSITION of the PARABLES, and 
of OTHER. PARTS of the GOSPELS. 
WARD GRESSWELL, B.D. 
Felt ow rat Christ Church College, Oxford. 
Printed for J. G. & Hivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
The last three Parts may be had to complete Sets, 
price 1/. 16s. 


CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
Just mE IeS price Is. with v upw wards of 100 pee Ci 
ALMER’S NEW CATALOGUE of CHE- 
MICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, Manu- 
factured and Sold by him at 103, Newgate-street, London, where 
mer be had, or through any of the Booksellers or Wholesale 
ruggzists. 


This day is published, Second Edition, illustrated with One 
Hundred and Thirty Engravings on Wood, 8vo. cloth, 22s. 


a 
p® ACTICAL and OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
By ROBERT LISTON, 

Surgeon to the North London Hospital. 

This Work contains ample information on Injuries and Dis- 
eases of Joints and Bones—On Affections of the Gullet and 
Windpipe—On Diseases of the Genito-urinary Organs and Rec- 
tum—Stone, Stricture, beg &c.—On Hernia, Congenital De- 
formities and Deticiencies, & 

London: John Churchill, Puleces-etrest, Soho; and Henry 
Renshaw, 356, Strand. 











Now publishing, in medium 8vo. uniform with *Byron’s Works,’ 
nd the ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ The 


TANDARD LIBRARY EDITION of the 
following Works :— 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 1s. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

—— Marmion. 1s. 2d. 

Crabbe’s Borough: a Poem. 1s. 4d. 

Kirke White's Poetical Works. 1s. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 1s. 

Bligh’s Narrative of the Mutiny of the Bounty. 


Is. 4d. 
London: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street ; 


Edinburzh ; and Curry & Co. Dublin. 

WORKS ON SCIENCE AND MEDICINE, 
ON the CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. 

By MARY SOMERVILLE, 
Fourth Edition; with numerous Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE NINTH ames — ATER TREATISE: 


A Fragment. 
By CHARL ES ‘PABBAG E, Esq. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


ON THE MOST we T DISEASES PECULIAR 


Is. 





Fraser & Co. 





») WOMEN. 
By the late Dr. G oor H. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. 
DISEASES OF THE STOMACH. 





By JOHN ABERC ROMBIE E, M.D., V.P. R.S.E. 
Third Edition, enla ed. Fep. 8vo. 
ABERCROMBIE’S INQUIRIES 
Concerning the. Mis rEL A ECT ZO. al) rows RS and the 
INVESTIGATIO rH. 
Ehnth BR ian 1, ae 
ABERCROMBIE ON THE MORAL FEELINGS, 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 5s. 
ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY familiarly explained. 
Illustrated with 100 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
A HAND-BOOK;; or, Short Dictionary of Terms used in 
as Arts and Sciences, explaining their Meaning in the fewest 


ible 
/ords ‘By WALTER H: AMILTON, Esq. M.R.A.S. 
cp. 8vo. 6 


FACTS IN VARIOU S SCIENCES, 
To assist the Memory. 
New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 














CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY 
ATTHIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


Fifth Edition, a 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 


MATTHIA'S sto ba R GREEK GRAMMAR, 
or the Use of Schoo 
Sixth Edition, rh Tamo. 3 3s. bound. 


III. 
SCHELLER’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


2 vols. — 30s. 
LECTURES on the COIN ‘AGE of the GREEKS and 
ROMANS. 
By EDW ABD < — ELL, D.D. 


HASFE’S POPULAR onliais of the PUBLIC and 
PRIVATE LIFE of the ANCIENT GREEKS. 


Feap. tg bs. 6d. 


COLERIDGE: a4 INTRODUC TION to the STUDY of the 
EEK CLASSIC POETS 
Psa Edition. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Il. 
s of ARISTOPHANES. 
Edited, with English Notes, and adapted to the Use of Schools 


And niversities 
- The ACHARNENSE S. The W ASPS. —3. The KNIGHTS. 


bv. on each 


y 
MITCHELW’S PLAYS 


MITCHELL’S cLoUDs "ot ARISTOPHANES. 
8vo. 10s. Just published. 
1x. 
BUTIMAN’S LEXILOGUS. 
8vo. 18s. 


=, 
BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE of the IRREGULAR 
GREEK VERBS. 
Bvo. 78. 6d. 
Joha Murray, Albemarile-street. 


Just published, by] East & | Co. 319, Regent-street, price ls, 
A TRACT, ENTITLED 
A FACT in the NATUR AL HISTORY g¢ 


CHILDRE 
By JOHN GARDNER: Surgeon, 
= hich is recommended to the profession and public, as 


whe new and ‘important idea on Infantile Diseases 





». price 9s. in boa 


ard Ve, 
MANUAL. of COMPARATIVE PHILO. 


LOGY, in which the Affinity of the Ind = 
guages is illustrated. and applied to the Primeval Histon’ 
Europe, Italy, and Howe, 
Printed Tord. UF. fi WINNING, vi. f. Bedford. 
rinted for é ivington, St. Pa Cc 
Waterloo-place, Pall M sili hurchyard, and 





i 
This day is published, fscap. Svo. price 4s. cloth boards, 
N INQUIRY respecting LOVE as one of 
the DIV ine A. TFRIBY TE a 
is Lov ld » 16. 
By T HOMAS G TSBOUNE % A. 
Prebendary of Durham. 

London : at Cadell, Strand ; W. Blz ackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, 
= 








IN 2 vols. 8vo. price li. 1s., the 7th Edition of 
NN OF ATIONS on the FOUR GOSPELS 
and the ACTS ~d th » APOSTLES. Compiled ridged 
— ge of Students 2% “i St. P mee ates, 
inte: ivington, St. Pau 
Weteriso-place, Pall Mal . * Churchyard, ead 
‘ fw hom may be had, 
Annotations on the my eg being a Continuation 
of the above Work. By the Rev. James Slade, M. A Vicar of 
Bolton in the Moors. The 4th Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Iss. 


In 8vo. price 14s. boards, the Third and Concluding Volume of 
CONNECTION of SACRED and PROFANE 
HISTORY, from be | Death of Joshua to the Decline of 
the Kingdoms of israel and pam. Intended to complete the 
Series of Shue kford and Pridea' 
3y the Rev. MIC HAE! L RUSSELL, L L.D. 
Author of ‘ The History of the Church in Se cae and.’ 
*,* By the appearance of t is volume, the public are at length 
supplied with a “Connexion of Sacred and Profane History,” 
from the creation of the world down to the era of the Christian 
Redemption: in which are set forth not only the most remark. 
able events which befel the ancient people of God, but alsoan 
account of the origin, constitution, ype gia ose and 
polity of all the distinguishe ed nations of antiq 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's re , eA and 
Waterloo-place, Pali Mall. 
This Work may be had now complete, in 3 vols 
8vo. 21. 2s. boards. 


DEDICATED, BY eer M POvee N 


is day is publish: 
nN’ “APOSTOLIC: AL “HARMONY of the 
GOSPELS : foundedon the most Ancient Opinion respect. 
ing the Duration of our Saviour’s Ministry, and exhibiting the 
Succession of Events in close accordance with the Order of the 
two Apostolical Evangelists. With Dissertations. Notes, and 
Maps. 2ndedition. By LANT CARPE ER, L.L.D. 
London : Longman & :Co. 3 and Sen a Iltield & Son. 
_ By the same Author, recently published, 
A Discourse on Christian Patriotism, delivered on 
occasion of Her Majesty's Coronation. With copious Notes, 
Price 1s. 6d. 


yess GRADUS, LATIN and ENGLISH, 


Fifth edition. Royali2mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 








eo HER MAJESTY 


embossed clot 












Also, 
Valpy’s Greek Testament for Schools, 12mo. 5s.bd. 
Cornelius Nepos. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound, 














Sallust. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
Ditto, with English Notes, by Hickie, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Terence. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
——— Puntaenten Words of the Greek Lan- 
guage. 8vo. 


Witttaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Just F published, post &vo. with upws rds of 100 W ood Illustrations, 
price 10s. 6d. ‘cloth lettere 
RACTICAL and EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMISTRY. Adapted to Arts and Manufactures. 
By E. MITSCHERLICH, 
Professor of Che mistry at the University of Berlin. 
“Translated from the first peries of his Compendium. By 
STEPHEN LOVE HAMMICK, M.D.. one of the Radcliffe Tra- 
velling Fi yo . of, the Unive rsity of Oxford, and Fellow of the 
College of ians Jedicated, by permission, to Dr. 
Faraday, Donthener ‘of Che emistry, «ec 
“The translation is remark ably well exeented. We recom- 
mend the work to the lovers of practical chemistry. It will 
be a valuable addition to the library and the laboratory."~ 
Johns'on's Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
Vhittaker & Co, Ave i 


























s day is publi she ed, 
SPITAL 
» OF TOS ER. 


. price 6s. 

REPORTS 
With Nine Plates. 
for the respective years 1836, 1837, 
each. Illustrated by nu- 


UY'S. “HO 
vil. 
* nie i Ifl., 
1838, may be had my cloth, price 13s. 
merous Plates; containing Vapers by 
Sir Astley Cooper, Bt.{ Dr. Bright Dr. Ashwell 
Mr. Aston Key me Bri nehy Cooper Dr. Mory an 
Dr. Addison dr. Hods nie | Mr. A.'I Faylor 
Mr. E. Coe hr. G. Bire Mr. Hilton n 
Dr. Barlow Mr. J. ¥. Babington Mr. Kir 
Dr. Babington Mr. Blackburn Dr. Rees, * &e. 
A Half Volume will continue to be published in April and 
October of e: neh year. 
. Hicbley, 22, Pleet-street, . Londs mn. 











ar eee feos SU 2 
This Cav is p . t a Part I. of 
SYSTEM. “ot "PRA ACTIC ‘AL. SU RG ERY, 


illustrated with 18 Plates, from Original Drawings after 
Nature. By JOHN LIZAR 
Professor of Surgery to a Royal C sihaee of f Surgeons, andlately 
Senior Operating Surgeon tothe Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. 
Part I. contains Inflammation ; Arteriotomy ;_ Phlebotomy; 
Suppuration ; ; Abscess; Ulcers; Dissecting- -room Wounds; Mor 
tification; Diseases of Arteries— Ane’ urysm; of the Veins— 
Hemorrhage; of the Bones—l'ractures ; of the Joints—Lux® 
tions; Gun-shot Wounds; Amputation. 
ie ae the rest of the Surgical Diseases, will a> 
arin December 
wi: Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London; Lizars, Edinburgh 
Carry, jan. & Co. Dublin. 
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Published this day, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


HREE EXPEDITIONS into the INTERIOR 
of EASTERN AUSTRALIA; ing Desert tions of the 
jeently Explored Rezion Sule ISTRALIA FELIX, and of the 


Col NEW SC 
as oa re HELL, F-G.8 & M.R.G.S. 


y Major T. L. MIT’ 
a Gener: 

“The illustrations amount to the number of ninety, in the 
tsovolumes. Even in this age of typographical splen: our, it is 
ime of the most complete and perfect g: ad which has fallen 

cs the press within our recollection.”’— Tor 

* 4s a leader of exploring expeditions, Major! Mitchell appears 

ys to stand unrivalled.""— Atheneum. 

“In novelty, and variety of scenery, character, and incident, 

these —_ recall the idea of the older travellers." —Specta‘or. 
& W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


I. 
OUTHEY'’S comprere POETICAL WORKS. 
Collected by Himself, with additional Notes and Prefaces. 
- vols. fep. 8vo. with Frontispieces, Vignettes, and Portrait, 
rice 2/. 10s. cloth lettere 

“The illustrative prefaces and notes impart to this new edi- 
tion all the novelty and interest of an autobiography.—s¢. James's 

Chronicle. 


Il, 
THE DOCTRINE of the DELUGE; 
Vindicating the Scriptural Account from the Doubts which have 
recently been cast upon it by Geological speculations. 
By the Rev. LEVE — y SRNON HARCOURT. 
vols. 8v 


“awork of much ingenuity in its design, and most elaborate 
research in its eeentendint Wh ritic. 


THE DOCTOR, Vol. V. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. Vols. 1. to TV. 22. 2s. 

“*The Doctor’ is often grave and sensible, as well as erudite; 
his facetiousness and waggery would make areputation ; bis fer- 
tility and sound sense come with surprising force.”"—M. * Review. 

Iv. 
William Howitt’s New Work. 
COLONIZATION and CHRISTIANITY. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. by lettered. 
“Most heartily do we ook to the 
Shefieid titi, 





attention of every friend of am ay and of man.” 


v. 
the same Auth 
THE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. 
vols. post 8vo. with many Illustrations, price 24s. cloth. 
“A faithful and elaborate history of rural Bie: rural pastimes, 
rural manners.”’— "ar Journal. 


THE IMAGERY of ‘FOREIGN TRAVEL 
ax Mason SHERER. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth. 
e note-book of a lively and intelligent traveller, written 
vith a very fine taste for the beauty of landscape and natural 
ry.” —Bell’s Messenger. 


THE EDINBURGH. REVIEW, No. 137. 


Contents. 
The Duke of Wellington’ s Despatches. 
Ruschenberger’s Voyage round the World. 
Memoirs of Sir da Knighton. 
Mr. Dickens's. Tal 
Life and Wri ngs of Sir Pitta Temple. 
Strictures on the * Life of Mr. Wilberforce 
Reigns of George the Third and Fourth: Political Charac- 


ers. 
London : Longman, Orme, & Co, 


Meer 











In a few days will be published, ; inl volume, ‘post eve, . elezantly 
bound. price one guinea; INTE India proofs. 2i. 12s. 6d 


(CAUNTER'S and DANIELLS ORIENTAL 
ANNUAL, 1839.— EASTERN LEGE 
By the Rev. HOBART CAUNTER, B. 
With T wen Engrav vings from a by the late 
AM DANIELL, Esq. R.A, 

The Rev. Mr. Caunter and the late Mr. ‘Daniell, R.A., have, 
as the public are perfectly aware, for the last five years, fur- 
nished the designs and the literary portion of ‘ The Oriental 
Annual.” Neither of these gentlemen contribute to that Annual 
for the ensuing year; and the present one has been undertaken 
to enable the admirers of their peetnctaas to possess an addi- 
tional work from the same pen and pe 

The drawings have been sele nected ft from several, specially de- 
signed by Mr. Daniell, for publication in *The Oriental An- 
nual ;’ and his representatives are desirous that they should be 
prose nted to the rapa in the present form. 

Mr. Caunter’s literary productions are too well appreciated to 
require comme nt 
he illustrations have been entrusted to engravers of acknow- 
ledged repute, and have been super i by the and 
popular artist, E. T. Parris. Esq. 
Proof impressions of the Plates, price 2/. 2s. ; or before letters, 
. 3s. in a portfolio, 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


3, Great Marlborough-street, October 13. 
R. COLBURN will Publish during the pre- 
I sent Month, the FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 


NDS. 











HEIR OF PSL W OOD; 

Or, THREE Th Gone.* LIFE 

Author of ‘ Stokes Place “ss Mothers end Daughters,’ &c. 
ols. (Now ready 


THE 


il. 
a INTO THE MOUNTAINS OF 
ONDA AND GRENADA. 
With eS .. . eae tite Inhabitants of the South of 
ain. 
Capt. ¢: RK. SCOTT, 
Author of * BC vels in Egypt and Candia,’ &e. 
2 vols. Svo. with Illustrations. 
Ill. 
JACK ADAMS, THE MUTINEER. 
By Capt. FRE DERIC CHAMIER, R.N,. 
Author of * The Life oA a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. 


THE PROTECTORATE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
And the State of Europe during Ss the early Part of the Reign of 


Illustrated in a Series of Letters between the most distinguished 
Men of the Time. Now First Published from the Originals. 
Edited by ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 

Professor of History in the London Y piversity. 

Author of * The Life of Wickli 
With an catseseniery Essay on the P rotector’ ‘3 Reign. 
vols. 8v0. — Portraits. 


7;URNEY “MARRIED. 

Being the Continnatign and Completion of * paeeee Gurney.’ 
THEODORE HOO 

Author ne Sayings = Doings, ke. 


DUTY AND INCLIN ATION. 
Edited by MISS LANDON, 

Authoress of * Ethel Churchill,’ * The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 

3vols. (Just published). 

“A very interesting and clever novel. The reader's anxiety 
is kept alive to the very last page of the third volume.”’—Court 
Journal. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


, 3 vols. 





ILLUSTRATIONS 


By 


LONDON : CHARLES TILT, 


Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, with NrInETY-THREE Woop EnGRavINGs, price 6s. 6d. 


OF THE BIBLE, 


AND 


CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM THE 


Honuments of Eqppt. 
Ww. Cc TAYLOR, LL.D. 


FLEET-STREET. 





dgeeretus ; the 


ye of the * Natural History of Animalcules.’ 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


MICROSCOPIC ILLUSTRATIONS 


rats the Natural History of Living Objects; a Description of the Achromatic Microscopes and 
olarizing Microscope, &c., with the latest improvements on those instruments, and ample instructions for using 
A new edition, enlarged and emended, with coloured Engravings. By C. R. GORING, M.D., and ANDREW PRITCHARD, 


WHITTAKER & CO. AVE MARIA LANE. 
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NEW WORK ON FRUITS. 
On the Ist of November, to be continued Monthly, price 1s., Part I. of 


THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT 


Containing copious and practical Instructions for cultivating all kinds of Fruit, with Lists and Synonymes of their V siete 
Bach Part illustrated by Engravings of the Fruit and Blossom, carefully coloured after Nature. By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, F.H.S 


GARDEN ; 


blished, price 10s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, iustented by e Groups of Greenhouse or Stove Plants, beautifully coloured 
fter Nature, 


THE GREENHOUSE, HOTHOUSE, AND STOVE; 


Containing Instructions for the Cultivation of every Species of Exotic Flowering Plant. 


By CHARLES M'‘INTOSH, Gardener 


ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 
Beautifully illustrated with coloured Plates and Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d.,a Second Edition of 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN ; 
Its Cultivation, Arrangement, and General Management, with Copious Lists of Flowering Plants, > according to their 


*,* The two Works will form together a Complete Encyclopedia of Floriculture in all its branches. 
LONDON: WM. 8. ORR & CO, SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





A NEW AND IMPROVED SCHOOL EDITION OF 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, 





WITH ENGLISH NOTES, INDEX, &c. 
Just published. beautifully printed in 18mo. price 2s. 6d. bound, 
ECERPTA ex P. OVIDIIT NASONIS ME. 

TAMORPHOSEON LIBRIS; with English Notes, anda 

Mythological, Geographical, aud Historical Index. 
By GEORGE FERGUSON, A.M. 

One of the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy 
. pnw tl & Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Marshz Ai & Co. 
sondon 





In post 8vo. price 6s., copiously illustrated with Wood-cuts, 
INERALOGY, according to the Natural His- 
tory System,—forming the Artic le under that head in 
the Seventh Edition of the Enc me BL OP #DIA BRITANNICA. 
OBE JAMES F.R.S.S. L. 
Regius Profe: a. of Natural oa. and Lee ture ron Minera- 
logy in the University of Edin bur; gh, &c. &c. & ce. 

“ To the student of Mineralogy such a treatise as this is peeu- 
liarly valuable, from its simplicity of arrangement and judicious 
compression, no less than from its cheapness."’— Glasgow Courier 

** Distinguished by perspicuity of style and arrangement, and 
by, copiousness and accuracy of detail.”—Consti’utin 

‘he accuracy of the author’ 8 Rnowledae | in this important 
branch of science is unrivalled."’"— Scotsman. 

Adam & Charles Black, t ‘dinburgh ; : Simpkin & Co. London, 
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LEGEND AND ROM ANCE— AFRICAN AND 
EUROPEAN, 
By RICHARD eer" —_ 2 vols. post 8vo. 
MEMOIRS or CH ARLE SM eras WS, Esq. 
THE COMEDIA 
By Mrs. At 1 He we. 
Including his Correspondence, and an 
EARLY DAYS. Written by HIMSELF. 
traits and other Illustrations. 


ACCOUNT | of_ his 
2 vols, svo. with Por- 


Iv. 
MELTON DE MOWBRAY; a Novel. 3 vols. 
Vv. 

MEMOIRS OF 
THE COURTS OF Ay EEN 4 LIZABETH AND 

KING JAME 

By Bishop ¢ SSUD MAN. 

Being the History of His Own Time. With numerous L etters 





of Queen Elizabe th, King James I., Lord Burleigh, Lord Essex, 
Sir Walter Kaleigh, and other Eminent Personage oft the ‘Time. 
The whole t first published from the Originals. Edited by 





no 
J.S. BRE W ER, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, &c. 
Also, New and Cuearer E Woutes! of the following PopuLarR 
ORKS 


WILD SPORTS ‘OF THE WEST, 
Including LEGENDARY T er 7 S$ and SKETCHES of IRISH 


By W. H. MAXNWE LL, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Stories Xf Waterloo,’ *C. apt ain Blake ; or, My Life.’ 
Complete in 1 vol. Ley 8vo. with ustrations, price only 
en Shillings. | formins 


the 
FIRST VOLUME. ‘of BE 8 "ys Sst ANDAR D LIBRARY, 


LIEUTENANT CONOLLY’S JOURNEY TO THE 
NORTH OF INDIA OVERLAND, FROM ENGLAND, 
BY WAY OF PERSIA. 

Revised, with Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and other 
Plates, 2s. 


If. 
THIERS’S CELEBRATED HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION; 

h_ Illustrative Notes and Anecdotes now first added, by 
F REDE RICK SHOBERL, Esq. In Monthly Volumes, price 
Ten Shillings each, embellished with Forty-one Engravings of 
the most extraordinary scenes, and Portraits of the I *rincipal 
Characters of that eventful period (to he completed in Five 
Volumes); Vol. 1. to appear with the Magazines at the end of 
the present month, 


IV. 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 
With the Magazines, on the 31st instant. complete in one vol. 
neatly bound, and omens a bh Engravings, price 


MISS EDGEWORT We § ‘HELEN,’ 
Forming the New Volume of 
THE STANDAK D NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

Which now comprises the be st Works of the most disting guished 
Writers of Fiction. Captain. 3 * Lit a Sailor’ and 
* Ben Brace ;’ Miss Mitford’ 8° Belford Regis, "and other popular 
Novels,’ will shortly be included in this Series. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-strect, 

Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCROFULA, ETC. 
B UTLER’s COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPAR- 
is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the 














—" al) of the now numerous concentrated preparations recom- 
mended for making the Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla, 
A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes in one minute 
half a pint of decoction of the usual stre h. Itis generally 
prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the 
skin, and all cutaneous diseases; also has been found extremely 
useful in chronic rheumatism, @ “ye in secondary symptoms, and 
a remedy for the improper use of mercury. 

Pre eB and in 4s. 6d., lUs., and 20s. bottles, by Thomas 
Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's C burchys ard, 
London, and 20, Waterloo-place, opposite the Post Office, 
Edinburgh ; and (authenticated by a fac-simile of his signature, 
with his address engraved in the accompanying labels) Pk, 
procured of any respecta able Chemist and Druggist.. Of whom 
may be obtained also * Butler’s Alkaline a mag which is fre- 

uently ordered by Physicians to en along with the 

0c Sarsaparilla. 
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Works on Chemistry, Anatomy, Medicine, and Surgery, 
PRINTED FOR TAYLOR AND WALTON, 


Booksellers an¥ Publishers to University College, 
, UPPER GOWER STREET. 








L 
TURNER AND LIEBIG’S CHEMISTRY. 
PART I. price 7s., and PART II. 5s. (containing INORGANIC CHEMISTRY,) 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY ; including the Recent Discoveries and 


Dostrines of the Science. By the late EDWARD TURNER, M. D. Sixth Edition enlarged and revised by Professor LIEBIG 
and WILTON G. TURNER. 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
“On the appearance of the First Edition we recommended the work as the best Elementary Treatise on Chemistry in the 
English language ; and in every subsequent edition the author has exerted himself with the most indefatigable diligence, and with 
great judgment and success, in rendering this character strictly applicable to his work.”—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 


Jan. 1, 1835. 
PART III. will consist of an Original Treatise on Organic Chemistry, by Professor Lrenic. It will be 
published in Two Numbers. Part III. No. 1, will appear in the course of November, and No. II. in the course of January. 


*,* The delay in the appearance of this Part has been caused by the desire to include in it the results of the recent Ex: 
ments ofthe Author. The importance of his discoveries, and their influence on Organic Chemistry, will, it is hoped, be consi 
sufficient to justify the postponement of publication which has taken place. 


Il, 
ANATOMY OF THE PERINZUM. 
In royal 8vo. with Four Lithographic Plates, price 6s., or with the Plates coloured, 7s. 6d. cloth, 

The SURGICAL ANATOMY of the PERINEUM, illustrated by Litho- 
graphic Plates. By THOMAS MORTON, formerly House Surgeon to the University College Hospital, (Just published.) 

Itt. 
MULLER'S PHYSIOLOGY. 
PART I. price 9s., PART II. 3s. 6d., PART III, 4s. 6d. of 

MULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. Translated from the German. 
By W. BALY, M.D., Graduate of the University of Berlin. 8vo. Illustrated with Steel Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 

“We are bound to express our most unqualified approbation of the manner in which Mr. Baly has executed his task. The 
translation is not only faithful and accurate, but plegant, and reads throughout (with very few exceptions) like an original English 
work.”’—British and Foreign Medical Review, No 

If the Work be bound in 2 vols., these Parts complete Vol. I. which may now be had in ae, pris lis. 

Contents : 2 Generel Physiology—The Blood and Circulating System—The Lymph and Lrmphatic System—R 
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surer th a ion—Digestion—Functions of the Glands without Efferent ee ey a thee rae 
ystem. 
*,* PART IV. will be ready in the course of November. 
Iv. 
QUAIN’S ANATOMY. ILLUSTRATED, EDITION. 


1 thick vol. 8vo. with 140 Engravings on Wood, and 4 Steel Plates, price N. 2s. cloth lettered, 


ELEMENTS of ANATOMY for the USE of STUDENTS. By 
JONES QUAIN,M.D. 4th Edition, revised and enlarged. Z 
v. 
ANATOMICAL PLATES, edited by JONES QUAIN, M.D. and W. J. E. WILSON. 


The MUSCLES of the. HUMAN BODY, in a Series of Plates in Litho- 


graphy; with References and Phy 1 vol. royal folio, contehaien Fifty-one Plates, price 2/. 16s. cloth lettered. 
*,* An Edition, with the Plates full coloured, is published, price 5/. 5s. cloth lettered. 


The VESSELS of the HUMAN BODY, in a Series of Plates in Lithography, 


with References and Physiological Comments. 1 vol. royal folio, contehaing Fifty Plates, price 2/. 14s. cloth lettered. 
*,* An Edition is published with the Vessels coloured, price 3/. 18s. cloth lettered. 


The NERVES of the HUMAN BODY, including the Brain and Spinal 


Marrow, and Organs of Sense. Fasciculi ii to 14 (forming 50 to63 of the Series of Anatomical Plates,) are ready, price 2s. each plain, 
4s. full coloured. A Fasciculus appears Monthly. 
*,* This Division will be completed in Hightecn Fasciculi, fourteen containing the Nerves, and four the Organs of Sense. 
vi. 
DR. DAVIS ON THE DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
2 vols. 4to. with a General Index, and illustrated by 65 Plates in Lithography, price 4/. 4s. cloth lettered, 


The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of OBSTETRIC MEDICINE, in 


S f Systematic Dissertations on Midwifery, and on the Dinsenes of Women and Children ; j formin; a Cycl i f th 
frunches of Medical Science. By DAVID D. DAVIS, M.D. M.ICS.L.. Professor of Obstetric 7 i. Ueleee Golan 
London, and one of the Physicians to the University College Hospitai. 


“ Having, during a long series of years, accumulated a mass of important facts, Dr. Davis is entitled to the thanks of established 
practitioners, and to the gratitude of all the junior members of the profession, for thus presenting to them, 7 le form, 
the results of an experience which it can be the lot of few, even eminent physicians, to enjoy.”"— Lancet, Sept. 22 
Vil. 
CUTLER ON DRESSING AND BANDAGING. 
Feap. 8vo. with 100 Engravings on Wood, 6s. 6d. cloth, 


The SURGEON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE in DRESSING, and in the 


Methodic A plication of Bandages. By THOMAS CUTLER, M.D., late Staff-Surgeon in the Belgian aug. Second Edition, 
enlarged x revised. 


“The Stecsdathine are peeplouene and succinct, and the cuts are admirably adapted to illustrate the text. It is a work that 
must prove useful not only to the student, but to the general practitioner.""—Kdinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, Oct. 1835. 
Vill. 
HIND ON FRACTURES. 
1 vol. folio, with 20 Lithographic Plates and Woodcuts, price 1. 4s. cloth lettered, 


FRACTURES of the EXTREMITIES. Exhibited in Twenty 


showin: the Causes of Displacement. With an Explanation: of the gpa pearances and Mode of Treatment. 
M.R.C.: hs fermerty Touse-* urgeon to the aw ed Hoogial. pee late Curator of the Museum of Anatomy in University College, 
London. Second Edition, corrected, with Woodcu he and Method of Bandaging. 


“This volume forms a very splendid book, the result of vay ‘labour and is calculated t 
practitioner con deakvoin a work of ile kink” y % © answer every purpose that the 
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LATIN EXERCISES for BEGINNERS, By 
WILLIAM SMITH, of 5 ad University College School, tee 
3s. cloth. (Just published.) 


lI. 


FLATOS AFOLOGY of SOCRATES ani 
CRITO, with STALLBAUM’S and BUTTMANN’S NOTES 
in Le OREM ACHER® S INTRODUC ‘TIONS, and a 
LIFE of SOCRATES. By WILLIAM SMITH, University 
College, 3s 0. 


(To be published in December.) 


Ill. 


A NEW GREEK DELECTUS;; being 
tences for Translation, from Greek into English, and free 
lish into Greek. Edited f: aphael 


Sen- 


rom the German of 
ner. By ALEXANDER ALLEN. 12mo. (Jn the press.) 


Iv. 


GREEK EXERCISES for 
By ALEXANDER ALLEN. (in the press.) 


BEGINNERS, 


Vv. 


GERMAN for BEGINNERS; or, P 
Exercises in the German Lan; age. Secon WiITTICH, T 
of German in University Coll ia Edition, 
and much enlarged. 12mo. 5s. c 


vi. 


An INTRODUCTION to the ART of COM. 
POSING GREEK IAMBICS, in imitation of Ow  Groeh, Trage- 
dians. By the Rev. CHARLES TAYLER, of Elizabeth 
College, Guernsey. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth 


Vil. 


A GREEK TESTAMENT, from Griesbach'’s 
Text, ot nay | by the various Readings of mm and Scholz, 
with copior listory of the 
pang Aye and ¢ Chronological Arrangements, &c. 1 a vol. feap, 





VIII. ~ 


ANABASIS of CYRUS. Book I., Chapters 1 


Re With a Literal and Interlinear T: in of the Fitst 
Gropter, an and a Lexicon to the whole, in — oo 
yh ke by ge TS deny HARDY, Assistant 
under their res: e . 
Master in University College School. 12 , 
x. 


HERODOTUS, from the best Edition 
SCHWEIGHEUSER. Edited b gucase pow om Tye 
Complete in | vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth. Also in 2 ~ hy * 


*,* Either Volume may be outed separately. 


The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited by 
GEORGE LONG, Esq. A.M. Second dite, H~s a short 
Summary, and an Index of Proper Names. 

xi. 


A GRAMMAR ofthe HEBREW LANGUAGE. 
Ry HYMAN BURWITZ, Professor of Hebrew in Usivey 
London. and enlarged. 8vo, 


nd Edition, revised 
7. cloth. 


“Mr. Hurwitz’s Grammar is the best elementary = of its 
bind extant in the English language. "Journal of Kd 


xIl. 
The CHEAM LATIN GRAMMAR, taken 


from ZUMPT, for the U f the Y r Classes 
pana ee ate 


XII 


LESSONS on FORM; or, an Introduction to 
Geometry. By C. REINER, Teacher of Mathematics in Cheam 
School. 12m 8, 6s. cloth. 





0. with numerous Diagram 
XIV. 
The SINGING MASTER. Second Edition, 
revised and dium 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. lettered. 
CONTENTS: 
No. 1. FIRST LESSONS in SINGING and the NOTATION of 
MUSIC, 2s. 
2. RUDIMENTS of the SCIENCE of HARMONY. 1s. 6d. 
3. FIRST CLASS TUNE BOOK. 15. 6d. 
4. SECOND CLASS TUNE BOOK. 22. 6d. 
5. HYMN TUNE BOOK. 2s. 6d. 


*,* Any Part may be purchased separately. 


The EDUCATION of, the FEELINGS. Feap. 
8vo. 4s. cloth. 
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